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Opening Membership Ranks 

At this summer’s conventions of the state associa¬ 
tions there is bound to be a lot of discussion—and 
some action—rearding eligibility of hearing persons 
for membership. A few of the state associations al¬ 
ready admit hearing persons with varying privileges. 

The National Association of the Deaf, at its Miami 
convention last summer, revised its bylaws to open 
its rolls to hearing persons who wished to become 
Advancing Members. This came about with the revi¬ 
sion of Article I, Section 2a which now reads: “AD¬ 
VANCING MEMBERS. Any citizen of the United 
States of good repute who is interested in the welfare 
of the deaf may become an Advancing Member by 
paying the initiation fee of $10.00, which shall be 
the first year’s dues . . .” 

Revision of Article III, Section 2a also makes hear¬ 
ing persons eligible for NAD office, subject to the 
following requirement: “All officers of the Associa¬ 
tion must be thoroughly conversant and fluent with 
the American Sign Language of the deaf, lack of 
which shall be a disqualification for holding office.” 

It is also possible for hearing persons to become 
NAD members as dues-paying members of cooperat¬ 
ing (state) associations. This is due to the provision 
in Article I, Section la which states that “All mem¬ 
bers of cooperating associations automatically become 
members of the National Association under arrange¬ 
ments described in Article VII (covering Cooperat¬ 
ing Members).” 

In some states there is considerable sentiment 
against admitting hearing persons to membership lest 
they “take over” the associations as hearing persons 
control most of the European organizations for the 
deaf. This isn’t likely, in our opinion, because such 
hearing members would be in such a minority and 
any taking over would be due to complete default by 
deaf members. 

The NAD has pointed out repeatedly that state as¬ 
sociations govern their internal affairs. Their mem¬ 
bership provisions are their own business. The NAD’s 
own revision of eligibility of individuals for member¬ 
ship came about because of the warm interest cer¬ 


tain hearing persons have shown in the NAD—and 
because they are in a position to lend considerable 
assistance. 

Basketball Coverage 

Our position is vulnerable—we admit that this issue 
has too much basketball coverage. The feature story 
on Bill Schyman, Gallaudet College basketball coach, 
was scheduled for April publication but wasn’t quite 
ready. Then it was crowded out of the May issue. 
Rather than hold it over until fall, we are running it 
in this issue along with Sports Editor Art Kruger’s 
annual prep basketball roundup. 

Yes, we do have a few other articles on hand, but 
there wasn’t room in this month’s magazine. 

For some reason or other, the regular columns are 
missing this issue. We hope our columnists haven’t 
quit on us, and more likely they are finding this hot 
weather a difficult time to pound away on their type¬ 
writers. We expect most of them back next issue. 

Executive Board Meeting 

As this issue of THE SILENT WORKER is being 
readied for the press, a two-day meeting of the NAD’s 
Executive Board is being held in Chicago, June 14-15. 
So many matters require action that it was decided 
that only a group conference would be effective. A 
lengthy agenda has been prepared, and members of 
the Executive Board will discuss, among other mat¬ 
ters, plans for the 1964 convention in Washington, 
D.C., and the 1964-1966 budget. This is the first such 
Board meeting since the NAD was reorganized, pre¬ 
vious activities having been limited to short meet¬ 
ings during conventions and Board voting by mail 
after a round of letters. 

Order of the Georges 

It has been several months since we have printed 
the Order of the Georges list. With a few more re¬ 
visions we will be ready to run another installment. 
Our readers are, for the most part, familiar with the 
qualifications for membership in this honorary group 
—three years of consecutive membership as an Ad¬ 
vancing Member. There are several categories, but 
the bulk of the Georges pay $1 per month (or $10 per 
year) as individuals. Husband-wife membership is at 
the rate of $15 per year. 
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Fundamentals the Heart of Basketball. .. 

Bill Schyman: Is Coaching an Arcane Art? 

By BERT SHAPOSKA 


Anyone who is sufficiently interested 
in the game to study, work, develop his 
personality, teaching ability, beliefs in 
sportsmanship, ethics, and character in 
athletics; who will attend coaching 
schools, clinics, tournaments; read books, 
articles, and papers; who feels a twenty- 
four hour day is too short; who thinks 
of basketball when he first, awakes in 
the morning, while in the shower, shav¬ 
ing, eating, going to school, before and 
after classes, in the office during con¬ 
sultations with players, at lunch, before 
practice, while on the train, in the car, 
walking to the gym, at dinner, in the 
movies, night club, at a sports event 
where a pencil is borrowed not. to keep 
score but to jot down a play, in a 
restaurant where tablecloth, envelopes, 
napkins, cuffs, and menus are used for 
plays, at home where the all-time All- 
American “martyr," the wife, must ap¬ 
prove this play, that rule, oddity of 
basketball, fan backboard, ball; who in¬ 
tersperses a game of bridge with a 
“dummy” play all over the tally sheet 
and finally goes to bed with a pencil 
and pad at hand so his dreams, night¬ 
mares, and sleep-walking technique can 
be recorded for the next practice — any¬ 
one who can do all this and then can 
hardly wait until the next morning to 
repeat the process, and love it—he can 
coach. —Clair Bee, The Science of Coach¬ 
ing. 

The life of a basketball coach can 
indeed be a tense, ulcer-provoking 
routine. In a sport that has attained 
increased specialization and stature 
since World War II, the present day 
hardwood mentor works in an era of 
accelerated basketball skills, a myriad 
of offensive and defensive formations, 
skyscrapers with rugged physical at¬ 
tributes—not to mention the powerful 
pressures of school pride and publicity 
—and winning games have become dif¬ 
ficult beyond the scope then imagin¬ 
able. 

Such a dedicated example is Bill 
Schyman who has just emerged from 
his initial baptism with the strange 
vicissitudes of coaching college basket¬ 
ball. Endowed by experience and tem¬ 
perament to assume the reins as floor 
mentor at Gallaudet College, Schyman 
guided the Bisons to a victorious 11-9 
won and lost ledger in his first season 
at the helm, yet inclines to view the 
past campaign as most rewarding in 
ways other than winning. For a col¬ 
lege whose athletic fortunes have been 
marked by a decades-old spirit of de¬ 
featism and constant mediocrity, this 
record bears the unique distinction of 
having been accomplished in this day 
of modern basketball competition. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, has 
been this strange paradox: Gallaudet’s 



Schyman is shown debating the merits of the 
man-to-man and zone defenses in the office of 
Gallaudet Athletic Director Pete Wisher. Bill has 
great respect for Wisher but is not yet con¬ 
vinced by Pete's arguments in support of the 
zone. 

winning season was achieved much to 
Schyman’s own pleasant surprise, in¬ 
asmuch as the team had no outstand¬ 
ing playing talent. At midseason the 
Buff and Blue had an enviable 8-2 
won and 10th record and were undefeat¬ 
ed in the Mason-Dixon Conference, 
having just knocked off formidable 
Western Maryland at Westminister in 
their best game of the year. As sub¬ 
sequent events proved, however, it was 
also their peak performance and the 
Bisons began a gradual descent which 
punctured the ill-conceived illusions of 
many Gallaudet partisans. Schyman 
was hitherto regarded a virtual coach¬ 
ing genius who cast some sort of magic 
spell over his team, winning not so 
much on its all-around ability but 
rather his own strategic planning. 

After a five-game skid which Gal¬ 
laudet could have avoided with a little 
luck and strength in the right places, 
Schyman appeared outwardly con¬ 
cerned, yet actually unperturbed when 
the Monday morning quarterbacks be¬ 
gan to raise their voices. Such a pos¬ 
ture does not indicate sugar-coating 
of bitter pills of defeat. The Gallaudet 
mentor sensed as early as mid-October 
that prospects of a winning season 
were not overwhelmingly favorable. 
Critics who attributed Gallaudet’s mid¬ 
season collapse to “overcoaching” thus 
oversimplified the facts. It was obvious 
that Schyman had inherited the same 
team that posted a 6-11 overall record 
a year ago, yet the Bisons started the 


season with an eclat that increased ex¬ 
pectations by several degrees. 

From its opening 86-64 runaway vic¬ 
tory over D.C. Teachers, Gallaudet 
clicked off a five-game winning streak, 
each success buoyed by a resurgent 
confidence and revitalized spirit. Never¬ 
theless, two of those games might well 
have gone the other way, the Bisons 
overcoming a shaky performance in 
the final five minutes to pull away from 
Washington College (75-66) and bare¬ 
ly edging past D.C. Teachers again (57- 
51). When the touring University of 
Paris team performed before an over¬ 
flow audience in Hughes Gym prior 
to the Christmas holidays, the Buff 
and Blue figured they were up against 
a pushover in their Continental rival. 
Schyman hardly bothered with pre¬ 
game preparations, thinking he would 
substitute freely as soon as Gallaudet 
ran up a sizeable margin. But sparked 
by the individual brilliance of 6'7" 
Henry Field, a tight zone defense, and 
the dubious advantage of playing the 
game under their own European rules, 
the Frenchmen stunned the Bisons with 
a 42-39 victory. Both teams had in¬ 
credibly poor shooting nights, Field be¬ 
ing the difference with his superb re¬ 
bounding and clutch scoring. Disheart¬ 
ened but not disillusioned, Schyman 
accepted the entire blame for the loss, 
philosophically suggested it might be a 
blessing in disguise as far as the pres¬ 
sure of a winning streak was concerned. 

In losing the championship game of 
the Gallaudet Invitational tournament 
to Central Connecticut (75-66) in late 
December, the Bisons clearly indicated 
their lack of bench strength and Schy¬ 
man began to suspect just how vulner¬ 
able his defense really was. If Gal¬ 
laudet could sweep its four games in 
January and break even in the tough 
February phase of its schedule, the 
Buff and Blue might well become the 
Cinderella team of the Mason-Dixon 
Conference. Its winning momentum 
reached its peak with a breeze over 
Towson (68-49) and a 62-57 upset of 
Western Maryland in which Gallaudet 
displayed rare poise at ball control. At 
this point local sportswriters began to 
take notice of the Bisons’ 8-2 won and 
lost slate, 4-0 in the conference. 

Public acclaim was short-lived, how¬ 
ever, as the mirage of an all-conquer¬ 
ing season began to fade. Gallaudet 
proceeded to drop five consecutive con¬ 
ference games in a manner which dis¬ 
heartened supporters but merely con¬ 
firmed the suspicions of cage peers, in¬ 
cluding Schyman himself. In recent 
years the Bisons have been noted for 
their inability to break up a zone de¬ 
fense with accurate outside shooting; 
in fact, their highest percentage area 
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The 1962-63 Gallaudet basketball team: Left to right, back row—Manager James Mitchiner, Dick 
Smrx, Jim Niemi, Charlie McKinney, Jim Bittner, Al Van Nevel, Jim Reineck and Coach Bill Schyman. 
Front row—Manager Philip Bravin, Dave Barnett, Jerry Cooper, Kevin Milligan, Ed Reiti, Harvey 
Goodstein and Manager Bruce Becker. (Photo by Gary Clark) 


of field goal accuracy has been around 
the key. Word of Gallaudet’s ineffec¬ 
tiveness against the zone circulated 
around the conference and each op¬ 
ponent during the losing streak had 
only to concentrate on stopping its 
lone outside scoring threat, Kevin Milli¬ 
gan. Against Bridgewater (77-84) and 
Baltimore (71-76), the Bisons showed 
their man-to-man defense was not 
quite able to contain a good pivotman. 
Lynchburg which Gallaudet had shel¬ 
lacked by 30 points earlier in the sea¬ 
son turned the tables (64-70) with a 
well-planned zone and a sizzling 73 
per cent in free throw accuracy in the 
second half alone. When Western Mary¬ 
land also gained revenge (45-57) after 
the Bisons led most of the way, the 
critics jumped on Schyman for order¬ 
ing a slowdown late in the game. Ac¬ 
tually the Gallaudet coach was using 
the same tactics that won the first game 
between the two teams; the difference 
this time was that the Buff and Blue 
lost their poise and Western Maryland 
capitalized on mistakes to move into 
a lead it never lost. 

This first season at the helm re¬ 
vealed to Schyman that the basic de¬ 
ficiencies of Gallaudet were funda¬ 
mentals—the heart of the game. It was 
often proved dramatically by the Bi- 
sons’ adverse reactions under actual 
game conditions. Although he has to 
teach these simple aspects of the game, 
there is little chance that his team 
will ever fully develop in basic funda¬ 
mentals; they must be learned early 
in a player’s career—on the sandlots 
or in school. A boy cannot begin learn¬ 
ing to dribble, pass, rebound, run, and 
shoot in college. In most high school 
basketball circles, coaches not only 
stress these fundamentals but also the 
“Give-and-Go” offensive series so that 


prospects have little difficulty making 
the transition to college ball. In schools 
for the deaf, however, the emphasis on 
fundamentals is nearly non-existent; 
there is not the slightest discipline on 
offense and defense is hardly taught at 
all. Schyman admits his toughest job 
is perhaps recruiting talented material, 
but he hopes that a more fundamental 
approach to basketball will eventually 
occur in schools for the deaf. 

Next season Gallaudet will have sim¬ 
plicity as the key-note of its disciplined 
patterns. There will be no “razzle-daz¬ 
zle” stuff; the fewer passes and less 
dribbling needed to bring the ball into 
position for a good shot, the better. A 
strong believer in percentage basket¬ 
ball, Schyman avoids the “run-and- 
shoot” approach, instead stresses a pos¬ 
sessive game with emphasis on forcing 
opponents rather than his own team 
into mistakes. Because Gallaudet can¬ 
not bomb away consistently from out¬ 
side, the Bisons have been forced to 
fast break before opponents have a 
chance to settle into a zone. If the fast 
break is stopped, Schyman has no al¬ 
ternative but to attempt to bring the 
other team out of the zone with 
“freeze” — basketball parlance for 
stalling — patterns. Should the oppo¬ 
nent be forced to abandon the zone, Gal¬ 
laudet could either prolong the “freeze” 
or work for a good shot from high 
percentage areas. This strategy back¬ 
fired in the second game against West¬ 
ern Maryland when the Bisons failed 
to prolong a flawless, poised ball con¬ 
trol game. 

An unanimous All-Public League selection at 
Lane Tech during his senior year, Schyman was 
at that time a brash youngster who took a 
great deal of pride in his cage achievements. 
Bill led Lane to the northern division champion¬ 
ship in 1948. 


But the emphasis on defense will in¬ 
crease rather than decrease. Schyman 
stresses the full and semi-court press 
and a sliding man-to-man defense; he 
is strongly anti-zone. In his view, man- 
-to-man combat between two well-con¬ 
ditioned athletes, one intent on get¬ 
ting the ball into a good position for 
a shot and the other intent on prevent¬ 
ing that situation from developing, not 
only forces the team to realize the 
value of defense but also to gain ex¬ 
perience in bringing the ball upcourt 
against a press. Anybody who cannot 
bring the ball to midcourt on a one- 
and-one situation cannot possibly play 
on his team. It also reveals the neces¬ 
sity for a player to be in top physical 
condition and permits him to learn de¬ 
fense faster than he would otherwise. 
While playing a leech-like pressure de¬ 
fense, Schyman tries to stress the im¬ 
portance of avoiding defensive fouls— 
too many games are lost at the charity 
line. 

It is a basic axiom of basketball 
that the team which controls the boards 
wins. Rebounding as an art and science 
will receive greater emphasis. On de¬ 
fense its purpose is to limit the op¬ 
ponent to just one shot on each at¬ 
tack; on offense it serves to increase 
the number of scoring chances. The 
defensive man should never watch the 
ball in flight but block out his man first 
in order to protect the baseline area 
and get into a good position for the 
rebound. He must ride his man hard— 
move with him and keep tight. Schy¬ 
man stresses contact work and timing 
under the boards and deplores the fact 
that the deaf basketball player often 
shies away from mixing it. There is 
no room for the “cry-baby” in basket¬ 
ball since the sport is no longer the 
ladies’ game it was at the turn of the 
century. In rebounding the important 
thing is to gain possession of the ball 
and bring it upcourt for a good shot; 
the fast break should be engineered 
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only if the opportunity is too good to 
pass up. 

Moreover, Schyman inherits the dif¬ 
ficulty of getting his team to appreci¬ 
ate teamwork and to develop a win¬ 
ning attitude, no small task since re¬ 
wards have been few and far between 
in athletics at Gallaudet. In fact, much 
of the Bisons’ success early in the sea¬ 
son was due to increased confidence 
and morale brought about by pre-sea¬ 
son victories over weaker teams. Schy¬ 
man himself has always been a keen 
competitor. By encouraging a similar 
attitude in his boys along with a strong 
determination to improve and excel, 
the Gallaudet mentor feels they are 
being well prepared to face the chal¬ 
lenges of adult life. 

For William Robert Schyman the 
game of basketball has been richly re¬ 
warding—a host of friendships, a mul¬ 
titude of honors, a cavalcade of me¬ 
mories. Reared on Chicago’s Northside, 
the son of a furniture salesman, Schy¬ 
man was introduced to the sport while 
a student at Bell Grammar School. Be¬ 
fore long Bill was frequenting outdoor 
courts daily, especially on Saturdays 
when he bounced basketballs from early 
morning until dark, interrupted only 
when his mother brought lunch to him. 
The Schyman’s monthly budget in¬ 
cluded a regular deduction for brand- 
new gym shoes to replace the pair Bill 
wore out. Recognized for his develop¬ 
ing skill on the court, the gangling, 
sandy-haired youngster soon became 
one of the most popular kids in the 
neighborhood. The favorite outdoor 
game was the “three-against-three sud¬ 
den death” played on a half-court; the 
team that scored the first basket elimi¬ 
nated the other which then had to wait 
in line for a chance to play again. 
Because Bill — like all boys — disliked 
idleness, he learned to play hard, to 
mix it under the boards, to play de¬ 
fense with desire and an indomitable 
will to win. In 1945, at the ripe age 
of 14, Schyman played on the Eugene 
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DePaul became the Cinderella team of college basketball during the 1952-53 season when it 
twice upset LaSalle's nationally-ranked Explorers. The starting quintet shown with Coach Ray Meyer 
consisted of, left to right, All-America Ron Feieresal, Schyman, Russ Johnson, Dan Lecos and Jim 
Lamkin. ' (Chicago Tribune photo) 


Field Park junior basketball team 
which won the Northwest area cham¬ 
pionship of the Chicago Park District; 
it also captured the city title. 

As an incoming freshman at Lane 
Tech—the only high school on North- 
side that offered oral training—young 
Schyman stood head-and-shoulders 
above the rest of his class and the late 
Ray Umbright noticed his height while 
walking down a corridor one day. Al¬ 
though Bill had no particular ambition 
to play high school basketball, Um¬ 
bright persuaded him to join pre-sea¬ 
son drills, saw potential in the lad and 
took him, under his personal wing. For 
two years after each practice session, 
Umbright—one of the few coaches in 
the Chicago area who stressed the fun¬ 
damentals of the game—worked with 
Schyman on his body movements, foot¬ 
work, defense, rebounding, and shoot¬ 
ing skill. As a sophomore, Bill made 
the varsity but did not play even 
though Umbright continued to drive 
him hard in practice. Perhaps the fact 
that Schyman actually got lost the day 
Lane played its first away game—he 
went south on Western Avenue instead 
of north—influenced Umbright’s deci¬ 
sion to keep him on the bench the rest 
of that season. Lane Tech still clinched 
the North Section championship in the 
Public School League and advanced to 
the semi-finals of the playoffs before 
succumbing to South Short; the latter 
team eventually won the right to repre¬ 
sent Chicago in the state finals at 
Champaign. 

Schyman played regularly during his 
junior year, however, when Lane’s all- 

in the stunning 42-39 loss to the University of 
Paris in mid-December, 6 ' 7 " Henry Field gave 
Gallaudet its first really tough battle under the 
boards. Jim Reineck (33) got one of the few 
rebounds not picked off by Field in this picture. 

(Washington Daily News photo) 


time court whiz, Bato Govedarica, grad¬ 
uated in February of 1947. At that 
time nobody would have given a cup 
of warm milk for Bill’s chances of 
supplanting “the great Bato” whose 
departure was thought to have marked 
the end of an era at Lane Tech. Yet, 
the long hours on the practice floor 
that Umbright invested in him paid 
immediate dividends. Sparked by the 
all-around play of Schyman and Dick 
Pikrone, the Indians kept up their win¬ 
ning ways and began to jell into a 
formidable unit in time for the 1947- 
48 season. Incidentally, Govedarica was 
much admired by Bill and remains the 
most talented high school cage player 
he has ever seen to this day. 

In once again breezing to the North 
Section championship in 1948, Lane 
swept all but one league game against 
Von Steuben (47-49) in which Schy¬ 
man outscored rival center Dave Matz 
with 23 tallies to the latter’s 16. 
Throughout that season Lane’s Schy¬ 
man and Von Steuben’s Matz, both 
senior pivotmen and boyhood chums who 
played together on outdoor courts, en¬ 
gaged in a neck-and-neck scoring race 
in league games. In the stretch-run, 
Bill’s greater consistency prevailed with 
a 26.7 per game average to Dave’s 22.5. 
In 10 contests, Schyman accumulated 
267 points on 105 field goals and 57 
free throws in comparison to Matz’s 225 
markers on 86 fielders and 53 charity 
tosses. Eager to atone for their single 
loss to Von Steuben, Lane hoped to 
advance in the play-offs to another 
Schyman-Matz duel. Coach Umbright’s 
Indians edged past Calumet (47-45), 
but were eliminated by jinx-rival South 
Shore (42-56) after leading by a single 
point at halftime. The All-Public 
League team voted upon by Chicago 
sportswriters that year had six players 
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A great competitor who really played to win, Schyman grabs a loose ball in a game against Ohio 
State. Bill learned to play hard as a youngster on Chicago's outdoor courts and that inner desire 

has become a part of his nature. 


instead of the usual five because both 
Schyman and Matz were unanimous 
selections to share the pivot position. 
Proudest of all, of course, were Bill’s 
parents, particularly his father who 
never missed a high school game in 
which his son played. 

After exhausting his eligibility at 
Lane Tech, Schyman played outside 
tournament ball with the B’nai B’rith 
Youth Organization, Hyde Park, and 
St. Alphonsus. Among his team-mates 
was Dave Matz. In the 1948 BBYO-CYO 
All-Star game in which he was selected 
the outstanding player, intercepting a 
pass in the final seconds and setting up 
Matz for the winning basket, Bill also 
won the Bishop Bernard J. Sheil Sports¬ 
manship Trophy. In the meantime, 
several college basketball offers came 
his way and he eventually narrowed his 
choice down to four—Loyola Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, DePaul, Notre Dame, 
and the University of Illinois. Schyman 
used his bargaining position to obtain 
the best scholarship offer and spare 
his parents the burden of financing his 
college education. After considerable 
deliberation, he accepted the offer of 
Loyola’s Tom Haggerty and reported 
to the freshman team that fall. In his 
scrapbook, Bill wrote, “I’m sure I made 
a wise decision to enter Loyola U.” In 
two of the ten games he played for the 
Loyola frosh, he scored 19 and 14 
points, respectively. At the end of the 
first semester, however, it became ap¬ 
parent that Haggerty had backtracked 
on his original offer of a full scholar¬ 
ship and Bill decided to transfer to De- 
Paul University. On February 19, 1949, 

Among Sehyman's hopes is 6'8" Charlie Mc¬ 
Kinney who has progressed well with proper 
instruction, but being weak in fundamentals and 
game experience remains a year or two away. 
It is doubtful if McKinney will reach his peak 

before his eligibility expires next season. 

(Photo by Gary Clark) 
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Schyman walked into Ray Meyer’s of¬ 
fice and asked if his previous scholar¬ 
ship offer was still good; it was and 
he reported for spring practice a few 
weeks later. 

After performing with the DePaul 
frosh during the 1949-50 campaign, 
Schyman became a varsity first-stringer 
the next three years. Recently Ray 
Meyer was asked for an opinion of his 
fine player of a decade ago. “Schyman 
was a great competitor and he really 
played to win,” he replied. “He was a 
good defensive player, an average 
shooter, but a terrific rebounder. He 
scored his most from in close and off 
the boards. When he played here at 
DePaul, we did not worry about the 
boards for he controlled them for us. 
He never shied away from contact. He 
loved to mix it up under the boards. 
The team Bill played on was a fine 



team and he played a major role in its 
success.” Incidentally, Schyman is 
equally lavish in his praise of Meyer 
and credits him, along with the late 
Ray Umbright, for helping him de¬ 
velop his full potential as a player. 

As a sophomore, Schyman was in 
the same lineup with Bato Govedarica, 
then team captain and in his senior 
season, which indicates how far he had 
developed as a player since he had 
been Bato’s understudy at Lane Tech. 
DePaul’s 1950-51 record, however, was 
only fair with significant victories over 
St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia (85-48), 
Notre Dame (68-54), and Cincinnati 
(53-52). The Blue Demons dropped a 
60-57 heartbreaker to Kentucky’s Wild¬ 
cats, then ranked first in the nation 
and possessing such stars as Bill Spi¬ 
vey, Cliff Hagan, and Frank Ramsey. 
In January when DePaul lost a 62-59 
squeaker to Manhattan at Madison 
Square Garden, screaming headlines re¬ 
vealed how Junius Kellogg had spurned 
a $1,000 bribe to make certain that 
Manhattan lost by 10 points. As far as 
game experience was- concerned, it was 
a very profitable season for Schyman 
who began to get his bearings against 
topflight collegiate competition. 

DePaul started the 1951-52 season 
with a lopsided 91-45 win over St. 
Norberts in which Schyman was the 
leading scorer with 23 points. When 
the Blue Demons were humiliated by 
Kentucky (60-98) at Lexington and 
upended by Illinois (61-70) at Cham¬ 
paign, the low point of the season was 
reached. In late season games at Chi¬ 
cago Stadium, however, DePaul broke 
Illinois’ 11-game winning streak with 
a stunning 69-65 upset and nearly 
achieved another major upset against 
Kentucky (61-63) after playing their 
hearts out. In a close 53-50 victory over 
Hank Iba’s defensive-minded Oklahoma 
Aggies, Schyman stole the ball in the 
final seconds and dribbled in for a lay¬ 
up to wrap up the game. Despite 26 
points by Kellogg, DePaul also avenged 
the previous season’s loss to Manhattan 
(66-65) at Madison Square Garden. 
Yet, the Blue Demons had their own 
nine-game winning streak snapped by 
Notre Dame (70-76) at South Bend. 
Nevertheless, it was a fine season and 
Schyman was part of a rugged starting 
unit that became one of the most 
feared in the country in his final year 
at DePaul. 

That quintet — All-America Ron 
Feieresal, Russ Johnson, Dan Lecos, 
Jim Lamkin, and Schyman — led the 
Blue Demons to a successful 18-6 won 
and lost slate and a berth in the NCAA 
tournament during the 1952-53 sea¬ 
son. It first rose to national prominence 
in New York’s Holiday Festival tourna¬ 
ment at Madison Square Garden in late 
December. Drawing nationally-ranked 
LaSalle and the problem of stopping 
All-America Tom Gola in the opening 
round, DePaul achieved what the New 
York Times called “an upset of stag- 
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Helen and Bill Schyman at home with their two children, Arlene and Albert. Bill refers to Helen as 
his “assistant coach.” Arlene was only a month old when this picture was taken. 


gering proportions” by outplaying the 
Explorers (63-61). Getting scoring 
punch from the backcourt combination 
of Feieresal and Lamkin, terrific re¬ 
bounding from the front-line of Schy¬ 
man, Johnson, and Lecos, and an ex¬ 
cellent defensive effort, the Blue De¬ 
mons played with poise to preserve a 
narrow victory after leading by as much 
as 15 points at one stage of the game. 
LaSalle’s strength was in rebounding 
and breaking fast, but it had a rough 
time under the boards and the fast 
break was stopped because Meyer 
placed one of his boys in its favorite 
pass-out spot. DePaul’s switching de¬ 
fense which combined the man-to-man 
and the zone further confused the Ex¬ 
plorers. Yet, Meyer was not overly as¬ 
tounded by the result of the game as 
sports columnist Milton Gross wrote: 

... In the case of DePaul over 
LaSalle, it was a classic example of 
the superior team being beaten be¬ 
cause it was out-planned in pre¬ 
paration, out-maneuvered in execu¬ 
tion, and outhustled in performance. 
That makes it even more remarkable 
than an “upset.” 

LaSalle, after all, comes as close 
to being a coach’s dream team as 
it seems possible to mold . . . 

It is a team of ideal height, amaz¬ 
ing speed, deft ball handling, in¬ 
credible marksmanship and infinite 
poise . . . 

All this was in Ray Meyer’s mind 
as he sat over his dinner Friday 
night in Curly Perry’s Viceroy. A 
boniface who favors basketball, Perry 
is an ex-Philadelphian, who also 
favors LaSalle. 

“They got to kill you,” Perry said 
to the DePaul coach. 

“I figure we can beat any team 
in the tournament with the excep¬ 
tion of LaSalle,” Meyer said. 

“You figure right,” Curly said. 
“They’ll run you into the ground.” 

“It won’t do them much good, 
though, if they don’t have the ball,” 
the coach answered. 

“How’ll you get it from them?” 
Curly asked. “You don’t have the 
height.” 

“Position,” said Meyer, critically. 
“Position, they say, is everything in 
life. I wouldn’t know about that, but 
I know it’s the start of everything in 
basketball.” 

That’s how DePaul played it, box¬ 
ing out under the boards, stressing 
regaining possession of the ball each 
time after LaSalle got off one shot, 
rarely driving in under its own bas¬ 
ket and banking on only two play¬ 
ers to get its points. Admittedly, it 
was a gamble, but it was a calcu¬ 
lated risk by a team which agreed 
with percentages that did not favor 
it to win. And that’s how it won. 
Manhattan turned back DePaul (64- 
73) in the semi-finals, however, al¬ 
though Schyman was the leading scor¬ 


er with 18 points. The Blue Demons 
then coped third place with an 81-78 
conquest of Miami of Ohio in which 
game the lead changed hands 15 times 
and which was deadlocked 20 times. It 
was Schyman who put DePaul in front 
for good by scoring five points within 
15 seconds — he hit a free throw, 
missed his second attempt but tapped 
in the rebound, then swiped the ball 
at midcourt and drove in for a lay-up. 
That pushed the score to 77-72 and 
the Blue Demons were home free. 

Returning home for a scheduled con¬ 
test against LaSalle at Chicago Stadium 
three weeks later, DePaul turned the 
trick again (68-62) to the surprise of 
the sports world, even their own coach 
who used the same strategy that worked 
so well in New York. Those two losses 
were the only blemishes on the Ex¬ 
plorers’ record that season. Against 
Notre Dame which DePaul won (83-56), 
Schyman had the task of guarding All- 
America John Stephens and held him 
to a single basket. Meyer got his team 
fired-up for the Irish with one of the 
shortest pep talks Bill could remem¬ 
ber—the DePaul coach simply remind¬ 
ed his boys that they had a golden op¬ 
portunity to prove themselves better 
than those picked over them to go to 
Notre Dame. Cincinnati’s Bearcats (68- 
67) and Oklahoma’s Aggies (58-47) 
joined the list of victims. The Blue De¬ 
mons also avenged an earlier loss to 
Bradley (76-91) with a 75-69 reversal 
in form. Accepting an at-large invita¬ 
tion to the NCAA tournament, DePaul 
defeated Miami of Ohio again (74-72) 
in the playoffs at Fort Wayne to ad¬ 
vance to the midwest regionals at Chi¬ 
cago Stadium. Facing Big Ten cham¬ 
pion Indiana and All-America’s Don 
Schlundt and Bob Leonard, the Blue 
Demons’ defense was keyed on stop¬ 
ping the 6'9" Schlundt; it held him to 
five field goals but he made good on 


13 charity tosses and that spelled the 
difference for the Hoosiers (82-80). In 
the consolation game the following 
night disheartened DePaul dropped a 
90-70 contest to Penn. 

In the late summer of 1953, Schy¬ 
man flew with the United States team 
to the International Maccabiah Games 
held at Tel Aviv, Israel. Upon return¬ 
ing to this country, he joined the Balti¬ 
more Bullets of the National Basket¬ 
ball Association who had drafted him 
the previous spring. After a few weeks 
under famed coach Clair Bee, Schyman 
was cast adrift when the Bullets folded 
because of the lack of civic support in 
Baltimore. However, it was an enlight¬ 
ening experience to learn Clair Bee's 
offensive patterns; the experience of 
rugged professional competition among 
the finest basketball players in the coun¬ 
try was worthwhile. It was Abe Saper- 
stein who rescued Bill with an offer 
to play regularly for the Boston Whirl¬ 
winds in competition with the touring 
Harlem Globetrotters. At that time the 
Trotters included such gate attractions 
as “Goose” Tatum, Josh Gibson, and 
Seton Hall’s seven-foot All-America 
Walter Dukes. For the next three years 
Schyman toured the country with the 
Whirlwinds and later the Washington 
Generals, playing in Uline Arena which 
is only a few blocks from Kendall 
Green where he coaches today. Yet, 
both Bill Schyman and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege remained strangers to each other. 
In fact, Bill’s first contact with the deaf 
occurred in his native Chicago when 
he quit the nomadic life of a profes¬ 
sional basketball player. 

Hard-of-hearing since childhood, 
Schyman joined the Chicago Club of 
the Deaf basketball team in time for 
the American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf tournament held in the Windy 
City in 1958. Unfamiliar with their 
methods of communication, he was 
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Much of Schyman's idle time is taken up with preparations for practice and future opponents. Bill 
is shown studying an offensive pattern on the screen. Yet, his work often is to little avail when the 
team loses poise and beats itself with its own mistakes. (Photo by Gary Clark) 


known around Chicago deaf circles as 
“that pro player.” In the tournament, 
Schyman looked like anything but a 
“pro” because he was playing with men 
who hardly passed for basketball play¬ 
ers and they made him look bad. Par¬ 
ticularly unimpressed was Helen Dan¬ 
iels of Philadelphia whom Schyman met 
at the Saturday night ball, later courted, 
and eventually married. The deaf 
daughter of deaf parents, Helen was 
the factor behind Bill’s mastering the 
communication skills of the deaf and 
so successful has been his adjustment 
that he is completely accepted by them. 
Admiration among the deaf for Schy¬ 
man as a basketball player-coach reach¬ 
ed its peak when he led the Chicago 
Ephpheta Crusaders to the 1961 A A AD 
crown at Little Rock. When the hopes 
of all the Crusaders of playing at the 
International Games for the Deaf in 
Finland hit a snag because of the lack 
of funds, Schyman gracefully removed 
himself from the team—a gesture of 
humility on the part of a fine athlete 
and gentleman. 

Nearly two decades have passed 
since those boyhood days on Chicago’s 
outdoor courts, yet Schyman has pur¬ 
sued the game with a faith and devo¬ 
tion that remain steadfast. While he 
hopes to gain for Gallaudet some meas¬ 
ure of success in the sport, the primary 
goal of a college education will remain 
foremost in the minds of his teams. In 
seeking to develop character and tem¬ 
perament as well as qualities of forti¬ 
tude and leadership, Schyman might 
well convey the verisimilitude that the 
challenges of sport parallel the adver¬ 
sities of academic and adult life—as 
his own career and example so amply 
prove. 
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Study of Aged and Aging 
Utah Deaf Now Available 

A Study of the Aged and Aging Deaf 
of Utah, carried out by the Utah As¬ 
sociation for the Deaf and financed by a 
grant from the Marquardt Corporation’s 
Give-Once Club, is now available. The 
supply, however, is short, with only 200 
copies being ready for distribution. 

The book is free to all those who are 
interested in the demography of the aged 
and aging deaf. The association would 
appreciate a contribution of 50 cents to 
cover handling costs and postage on mail 
orders. A check or money order may be 
sent to either G. Leon Curtis, Treasurer, 
439 S. 350 West St., Bountiful, Utah, or 
Robert G. Sanderson, President, 5268 S. 
2000 W. St., Roy, Utah. 

The book has 75 pages, mimeographed. 
Blue covers, printed (courtesy of the 
Utah School for the Deaf printing de¬ 
partment; Robert Tegeder, superinten¬ 
dent; Kenneth Burdett, instructor). It 
is 8 V 2 by 11 inches in size. 

The Study is also a guideline for those 
who may be considering similar projects. 
Questionnaire and tabulated forms are 
included. 


St. Louis Bereans Observe 
35th Anniversary at Banquet 

The Silent Berean Fellowship, a con¬ 
gregation of deaf people forming part 
of the organization of Union Avenue 
Christian Church, 733 Union Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo., celebrated the 35th an¬ 
niversary of its founding April 23 with 
a banquet in the church dining room. 
A significant St. Louis institution, Cen¬ 
tral Institute for the Deaf, was the 
topic of an after-dinner discussion led 
by Dr. Helen S. Lane, principal of the 
Institute. 

The Silent Berean Fellowship was 
organized in April, 1928, and was 
originally a Sunday School class. Foun¬ 
der was the late J. Brent Williams, a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a deacon 
of Union Avenue Christian Church. 
Present minister to the Bereans is the 
Rev. Arthur Syverson, a children’s edi¬ 
tor for the Christian Board of Publica¬ 
tion, national publishing house for the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ). Mrs. Alvin Sneed, daughter of 
two former Berean members, serves as 
interpreter. 

The group holds regular worship 
services at 11:00 a.m. each Sunday in 
the Campbell Memorial Chapel at 
Union Avenue Christian Church, and 
monthly socials on fourth Fridays in 
the Fellowship Room of the church. 


H. D. Hetzler Suffers Stroke 

Hafford D. Hetzler, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. has become practically incapaci¬ 
tated as a result of a stroke which he 
suffered on May 1. Mr. Hetzler had 
been in failing health since he was 
forced to retire several years ago. He 
was a skilled stone carver always in 
demand. Mr. Hetzler’s talent as a 
stone mason came from his father, 
who was also highly skilled in that 
work. As a sideline, “Hetz” was well- 
known for his literary pursuits. 

Since retiring Mr. Hetzler has lived 
with his wife, Agnes, in an apartment 
on the near north side of Indianapolis. 
The walls of the apartment are lined 
with all the best books of poetry and 
other classics. His address is 108 E. 
13th St., Apt. 412, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OUR LATEST MODEL 

Automatic G.E. clock, Telechron movement, with built-in 
lamp. Case is hand made and has outlet in back for 
plugging in vibrator. The lamp will automatically light 
up when vibrator is activated. This will prevent the 
vibrator's motor from burning out. Makes a beautiful 
bedside reading lamp. Can be converted to a flashing 
light by the simple insertion of a flasher button. For 
110-120 volts, AC. Other models available. Write for 
circular. 

LITTLE WOODCRAFT SHOP 

29-A Cedar Ave. Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Big discounts to NAD members and subscribers of 
The Silent Worker 
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A History of the Development of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf (1869-1963) 



For by speech wisdom shall 

be known and learning by the 

word of the tongue.” — School 

Motto. 

The Horace Mann School of Bos¬ 
ton, established November 10, 1869, 

was the first credited public day 
school opened to deaf children in 
America. 

How did this type of school come to 
be founded? A school plaque com¬ 
memorates the work of Francis 
Greene of Medford, probably the 
earliest advocate of free education 
for deaf children. With the publica¬ 
tion of his Vox Oculis Subjecta in 
11783, his translations of De l’Epee’s 
works and frequent articles in the 
press he campaigned tirelessly to 
arouse the public to the educational 
needs of the deaf. As early as 1803 
he advocated the establishment of a 
public school in Massachusetts for the 
75 deaf children he had located in a 
census but the state did not recognize 
its duty towards these children at this 
time. 

Greene’s deaf son, Charles, and 
other American deal children of 
means had been educated abroad at 
the Braidwood School in Edinburgh 
by the oral method and all early 
movements in America for the edu¬ 
cation of deaf-mutes favored this 
method of instruction. However, in 1815, 
when the Reverend Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet was refused the opportunity 
of observing this system in the oral 
schools of London and Edinburgh, he 
turned to France and the De l’Epee 
system which he later established in 
America. 

By 1860 there were 22 American 
institutions for the deaf with 2,000 
pupils, living in distinct communities, 
being uniformly instructed by the French 
system—a language of signs and pan¬ 
tomime—called by its teachers the na¬ 
tural language of the deafmute. The 
manual alphabet was used to a certain 
extent but articulation was not taught 
at all. 

In the 1840s there was great op¬ 
position to the sign language as a 
means of instruction and demands for 
its replacement by the oral method 
were heard. Up to this time no Ameri¬ 
can teachers of the “deaf and dumb’’ 
had visited the oral schools of Europe 
to investigate the system of articula¬ 
tion in use there. In 1843, Mr. Horace 
Mann, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, principal of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, Boston, while 
making a survey of European schools, 
visited Germany, long known as the 
home of the Samuel Heinicke oral meth¬ 
od. So impressed were they by seeing 
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deaf children taught to speak and to 
read the lips, that Mr. Mann published a 
full report of their observations with 
recommendations for the use of speech in 
the education of the deaf in America. 
Convinced that oral instruction was 
superior to the existing method and 
would open up a broader life to the 
deaf by bringing them into communi¬ 
cation with the speaking world, he 
labored to arouse favorable public in¬ 
terest. 

It was the Reverend Dexter S. 
King, however, a member of the 
School Board, who gained for the 
deaf children of Boston and vicinity 
the privilege of living with their 
families while receiving a school 
education. While serving on a com¬ 
mittee appointed in 1860 by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to con¬ 
sider a charter for what is now Clarke 
School, Mr. King became greatly in¬ 
terested in the work of its principal, 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who pioneered 
oral instruction in this country. In 
1868, at his urging, the School Board 
canvassed Boston and found 50 deaf 
children of whom 22 were in institu¬ 
tional schools and 28 at home re¬ 
ceiving no education whatever. To 
give these children the benefits of 
early school training like their hear¬ 
ing brothers and sisters, he conceived 
the plan of a public day school which 
children of all ages could attend. 


In 1869, the School Board decided 
to open such a school, to integrate it 
with the regular school system and to 
make it “a public benefit beyond the 
limits of Boston by offering its privi¬ 
leges to children in surrounding cities 
and towns.” It was to be a pure oral 
school and was to be called “School 
for Deaf Mutes.” The Massachusetts 
Legislature then acted in 1869 to as¬ 
sume all the educational expenses for 
a term not exceeding 10 years of all 
children attending institutions for the 
deaf. 

Mr. King then persuaded the School 
Board to send Miss Sarah Fuller, an 
outstanding teacher, to Clarke School 
to train in the oral method in order to 
become principal of the School for 
Deaf Mutes which had been opened 
Nov. 10, 1869. Since no suitable rooms 
were available in central Boston, a 
morning session for nine pupils was 
held in one room in the East Street 
School and an afternoon session for 
11 pupils in the Somerset Street 
School. In January, 1870, the ses¬ 
sions were merged in rooms in Pem¬ 
berton Square. The pure oral method 
of instruction was adopted and has 
been continued to the present. Each 
child was taught to speak and to read 
the speech of others from the lips, as 
well as to read and to understand 
printed and written language. Speech 
was used in all classes in all lessons. 


Schools for the Deaf 

_Roy K. Holcomb_ 
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Left—Horace Mann School's Gold Key and Blue Ribbon winners in the National Scholastic Art Contest with their teacher, Miss Irene Bennett. Right- 
Grade IX beginning typing class at Horace Mann. Looking on is Miss Elizabeth McCauley, teacher. 


As an aid in the teaching of articula¬ 
tion, Melville Bell’s Visible Speech 
was first used in the School for Deaf 
Mutes. At this time even articula¬ 
tion teachers had no clear idea of the 
positions taken by the vocal organs 
in speaking. In 1871, through the ef¬ 
forts of Miss Fuller, Professor Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell, substituting for 
his father, was invited to the school 
to teach her teachers. An inspired 
teacher, he spent two months giving 
teachers and pupils, alike, the knowl¬ 
edge and use of the symbols. It was 
here he began his career as a teacher 
of the deaf and gave speech its great¬ 
est impetus in the American schools. 
Not fully convinced that deaf children 
could learn through lipreading, he be¬ 
gan his experiments in this school 
with “a machine to hear for them.” 
Although this machine failed in its 
original purpose, it led directly to the 
invention of the telephone. 

In September, 1875, the school 
moved to a building on Warrenton 
Street, and on May 8, 1877, in rec¬ 
ognition of Mr. Mann’s great interest 
in the education of the deaf by 
speech, the School Board changed its 
name to the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf. 

The work and influence of the 
school steadily improved. Sewing was 
introduced in 1877. In 1880, the North 
Bennett Street Industrial School ad¬ 
mitted one deaf boy to learn the use 
of wood-working tools. The following 
year a private citizen paid the tuition 
for three boys at the School of Me¬ 
chanic Arts. Later, larger numbers 
were trained at the Industrial School 
in clay-modeling, sloyd, typesetting 
and shoemaking. All girls old enough 

PRINCIPAL—Miss Eileen E. Connolly was ap¬ 
pointed principal of the Horace Mann School 
Dec. 10, 1962, after serving as a teacher and 
assistant principal. She trained at the Mt. Airy 
School and taught there several years. She holds 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from Boston University. 
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to receive instruction in cooking were 
integrated with hearing girls at the 
Boston Cooking School through funds 
raised by a benefactor, Mrs. Francis 
Brooks. 

In 1888, the Massachusetts Legisla¬ 
ture granted free transportation to 
pupils attending schools for the deaf. 
In 1889, the Act of 1869 was amended 
to extend free school time beyond the 
10-year limit for meritorious pupils 
recommended by their principals or 
chief officer. 

Because of the growing needs of 
the school, the Commonwealth gave 
the city a lot of land for the erection 
of a building. Dedicated Nov. 10, 
1890, the new school on Newbury 
Street contained rooms for manual 
training with a teacher of clay-model¬ 
ing and sloyd provided by the Brooks 
Fund. In 1893, the School Board as¬ 
sumed the cost of the sloyd classes 
and the Fund provided for typesetting 
instruction. 



Public interest everywhere was 
aroused by the success of the Horace 
Mann School and day schools were 
established in many midwestern 
cities and in New Orleans. 

For the first 40 years the guiding 
spirit of the school was Miss Sarah 

Fuller, an enlightened and effective 
worker in the day school movement 
and a devoted teacher of the deaf. 
She, Miss Harriet Rogers and Profes¬ 
sor Bell called the first meeting of 

the Articulation Teachers of Amer¬ 
ica. She was widely known as a Di¬ 

rector of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, a member of the National 
Education Association, a contributor 
to national periodicals and the author 
of phonetic charts and an illustrated 
primer. When she gave Helen Keller 
her first lesson in speech, she pio¬ 
neered the idea that the deaf-blind 
could be taught to speak. 

Since 1929 the school has been 
located on Kearsarge Avenue in the 
Roxbury section of Boston. It is or¬ 

ganized and maintained under ex¬ 
press statutory authoi’ization, is 
wholly supported by state funds but 
is housed in a building supplied by the 
city and is administered by the School 
Committee and the Board of Super¬ 
intendents of Boston. The State Su¬ 
pervisor of the Deaf is directly re¬ 
sponsible to the Director of Special 
Education and indirectly to the Com¬ 
missioner of Education for enforcing 
the proper administration by the local 
officials. 

Minimum requirements for the 
certification of teachers of the deaf 
are set by the Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Education (Division of Spe¬ 
cial Education) and may be added 
to by local school officials. The State 
requirements, effective May 3, 1960, are: 
1. A bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university 
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approved by the Board of Edu¬ 
cation. 

2. Specifically named courses in 
the education of the deaf involv¬ 
ing not less than 28 hours of 
credit, to be earned within a con¬ 
tinuous six year period. 

The City of Boston School Depart¬ 
ment has extended these require¬ 
ments now to include graduation 
from an accredited training center 
for teachers of the deaf, and a written 
certificate examination given by the 
Board of Examiners. Appointments to 
the school are made by the School 
Committee from this rated list. 

At present the school staff includes 
a principal, an assistant principal, 14 
teachers of academic work of whom 
11 hold master’s degrees, four teach¬ 
ers of special subjects, an otologist, a 
nurse, a medical aide, a librarian two 
days a week and escorts for younger 
children. 

Pupils are admitted to the school by 
order of the governor. A written ap¬ 
plication for the instruction of a deaf 
child must be submitted to the gover¬ 
nor by the parents or guardian. A 
choice of schools in Massachusetts or 
the American School at West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., is allowed. The applica¬ 
tion with an audiogram attached 

must be signed by the parents or 

guardian, the superintendent of 

schools in the town or city where the 
child lives, the town or city clerk 
signifying residence and by a medi¬ 
cal doctor. It must then be approved 
and signed by both the governor and 
the commissioner of education and 
then approved and accepted in writing 
by the principal of the school. At 
present the classes average from six 
to eight pupils per teacher. 

The school now accepts pupils for the 
nursery program which was begun in 
1954 with a threefold purpose: 

1. To reach the young deaf child 



Miss Catherine M. Cuddy is a teacher in the 
upper grades at Horace Mann. She received her 
B.S. and M.Ed. degrees from Boston Teachers 
College and taught English and Spanish in the 
regular junior high schools and high schools of 
Boston. 

at an earlier age to initiate 
communication skills. 

2. To offer him the many bene¬ 
fits of nursery school educa¬ 
tion. 

3. To guide and educate parents 
to promote greater develop¬ 
mental benefits for their chil¬ 
dren. 

The three-year-olds attend school 
three afternoons a week and the four- 
year-olds each week-day morning. 
Transportation is by taxi. 

Sound nursery activities are prac¬ 
ticed most of the day under the super¬ 
vision of a teacher trained in early 
childhood education. Individually, or 


in pairs, the children are tutored in 
speechreading, language develop¬ 
ment, speech preparation, auditory 
training and sense training by the 
teacher in charge, a trained teacher of 
the deaf who took further training at 
the John Tracy Clinic for her role in 
the nursery program. 

The primary classes concentrate on 
the development of speechreading 
ability, speech elements, language, 
reading readiness and auditory train¬ 
ing. When the children seem ready, 
a reading program and number work 
are begun. From kindergarten on 
there is also opportunity for develop¬ 
ment under the direction of special 
instructors of art and physical edu¬ 
cation. 

In the middle classes through Grade 
9 the courses of study prescribed for 
the Boston Public Schools are adapted 
to the abilities of the deaf children 
and followed closely. All language de¬ 
velopment is based on the Fitzgerald 
Key. On the junior high level pupils 
study English grammar, every kind 
of composition, reading with some 
literature (mythology, fables, Bible 
stories, famous short stories, poetry) 
general science, social studies, mathe¬ 
matics, civics, guidance in behavior 
and attitudes, social behavior, home 
economics, manual training (wood¬ 
working and printing) mechanical 
drawing and, in special instances, typ¬ 
ing and drafting. Pupils unable to en¬ 
gage successfully in an academic 
program are gradually steered into a 
greatly modified vocational program. 

Each classroom is equipped with a 
Grayson-Stadler group aid and, when¬ 
ever possible, with a three speed rec¬ 
ord player for auditory training. The 
audio-visual program is being gradu¬ 
ally expanded to include use of the 
tachistoscope, opaque projectors and 



BASKETBALL AT HORACE MANN The older boys and girls go along with President Kennedy’s physical fitness program, and the hardwood sport is 
very popular. At the left the boys are reaching for a high one. At the right the girls pose more formally. 
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to the Horace Mann School for a busi¬ 
ness course with supplementary 
courses at the Bryant and Stratton 
Business School. Girls with particular 
ability in sewing enroll in a special 
training course at the Girls’ Trade 
High School, Boston, and are later 
placed in jobs. 

Some pupils enroll in the regular 
high schools for regular academic 
programs and in small private 
schools. 

Progress has been made under the 
leadership of these able principals: 

Sarah Fuller .1869-1910 

Ella Celynda Jordan .1910-1919 

Mabel Ellery Adams 1919-1935 

Jennie M. Henderson 1935-1946 

Nathan P. Harris 1946-1962 

Eileen E. Connolly .1962- 

For almost 94 years the Horace 
Mann School has been educating deaf 
children for life situations, broaden¬ 
ing their scope and furthering their 
welfare; and, for as long as there is 
a need for it, the school will strive to 
carry out these tasks in the best pos¬ 
sible tradition. 


Gallaudet College Grants 
Honorary Degrees to Four 

At its 99th commencement on June 
3, Gallaudet College granted four hon¬ 
orary degrees, all of them to alumni 
of the college. Honorary Doctor of Let¬ 
ters degrees went to Wilson H. Grabill 
(1934) of Washington, D.C., and 
Thomas W. Osborne (1919) of Akron, 
O. Wesley Lauritsen (1921) of Fari¬ 
bault, Minn., and James H. Galloway 
(N-1933) of Rochester, N.Y., received 
Doctor of Humane Letters degrees. All 
are deaf except Galloway, superintend¬ 
ent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf. 

Grabill is chief of the Family and 
Fertility Statistics Branch, Population 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Census. Os¬ 
borne is a retired research chemist who 
worked for Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company for over 43 years. 

Lauritsen retired in June 1962 after 
40 years on the staff of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf as teacher of ad¬ 
vanced English classes and as director 
of athletics. He edited The Compayiion 
for 21 years. Galloway, superintendent 
of the Rochester School for the last 20 
years, was a Normal at Gallaudet in 
1931-1932. His teaching career includes 
service at Rochester, the Tennessee 
School, the New Jersey School, and 
the Louisiana School. 


Social dancing is taught at the Horace Mann School every Wednesday afternoon. 


film strip projectors. To help pupils 
take a normal interest in life, Miss 
Eileen Connolly, the new principal, 
has innovated a modern program of 
after school activities for them. The 
boys now have a coach for sports and 
physical fitness and will begin com¬ 
peting in games with other schools. 
They are happily engaged in devising 
ways and means of building an athle¬ 
tic fund. The girls are enjoying a 
charm course and will soon begin a 
choregraphy and dramatics course. 

Pupils are tested twice a year by 
standardized diagnostic and achieve¬ 
ment group tests and most of the 
children have been tested individually 
by a battery of tests given by the 
Department of Tests and Measure¬ 
ments for a truer profile. Psycholog¬ 
ical or neurological work-ups are re¬ 
ferred when needed to the Children’s 
Medical Center, the Winthrop Foun¬ 


dation of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital or to Boston City Hospital. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of 
nine grades the pupil is awarded a 
diploma. To those pupils in non- 
academic programs a certificate is 
awarded after the 18th birthday. 
Many deaf boys have later graduated 
successfully from the trade, technical 
or vocational high schools in their 
own localities. Those boys unable to 
accomplish high school work are di¬ 
rected to the North Bennett Street In¬ 
dustrial School or to other cooperating 
trade schools for job rehabilitation. 
In theory, these youths become the 
responsibility of the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission who work 
out arrangements for further school¬ 
ing or job training and placement. 

Under the Rehabilitation Commis¬ 
sion, also, girl graduates may return 


Budding “Picassos" in the nursery of the Horace Mann School. 
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AUTO FOOT or HANDLE PARKING 
BRAKE WITH RED LIGHT 12 VOLTS 
ONLY! 

Buzzer will warn you to release parking 
brake on seat if you don’t notice red light 
glows during day. 

BRAKE SIGNAL $6.00 

Adjustable 1” Buzzer 
Easy to install and instruction included. 
Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue Santa Rosa, California 
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The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5 , Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20»h of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


California . . . 

Members of Berkeley-Oakland Div. 
No. 79, NFSD, elected William West 
as its delegate to the quadrennial con¬ 
vention to be held in Memphis, Tenn., 
in July. Abe Rosenblatt was elected al¬ 
ternate. 

Hal Ramger of Oakland, president 
of the California Association of the 
Deaf, came to town May 17 in response 
to an invitation from Dr. Ray Jones 
of the San Fernando Valley Leader¬ 
ship Training Program, to visit the 
adult classes and also sit in on an 
evaluation conference on the 18th. We 
hear that F. A. Caligiuri’s economics 
class is the largest of ’em all. Hal 
also tells us that he and Catherine are 
considering a trip to Europe this sum¬ 
mer, joining a California Teachers’ 
Association tour group on an eight- 
week hegira to foreign lands. 

That long-awaited gem of a Dia¬ 
mond, total weight some seven carats 
plus, was delivered to the home of 
Sanford and Lois Diamond over in Gar¬ 
dena May 2, a fine baby boy named 
Lance Wolf; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Forfar of Hawaiian Gardens announce 
the arrival of their first baby, Deborah 
Roberta, born April 13; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank L. Emmer of Anaheim wel¬ 
comed a son, Jeffrey Alan, April 18; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Millard Ash of Wil¬ 
mington are all a’flutter with the com¬ 
ing of their first grandchild, Steven 
Daniel, born May 14 to their son and 
daughter-in-law, Terry and Rosemary 
Ash, also of Wilmington. 

The Sisterhood Donors staged a real 
old-fashioned square dance at the Com¬ 
munity Center over in Encino May 4 
with a professional “caller” and 
amongst those planning and carrying 
out the energetic event were Nettie 
Kisheneff, Pearl Weiner, Yvette Mohr 


and Marcella Brandt. All proceeds from 
the affair went to the Sisterhood Donor 
Fund of Temple Beth Solomon of the 
Deaf and the Reeve- Waddell-Gail 
Greenbaum Memorial Building Fund. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley R. Campbell 
are making their home at 11149 Rich- 
mont Rd. in Loma Linda, having moved 
out here to California some 18 months 
ago from Washington, D.C., where they 
lived some 19 years. Mrs. Campbell at¬ 
tended the Mt. Airy School at Phil- 
adelphis until 1917 and Mr. Campbell 
the Oral School. They are happy in 
their new environment and have made 
many new friends. 

Our postman is threatening to quit 
his job . . . and it isn't because of the 
cut in government funds ... it is be¬ 
cause of the magnificent response to 
our appeal for packages mailed to us 
from all over the country which will 
be auctioned off unwrapped and just 
as they come to us in the mail, some¬ 
time the end of this summer. The poor 
guy just now dumped two huge par¬ 
cels on us, one from Bernard Teitel- 
baum of Pittsburgh, Pa., and one from 
the Kenneth Schimmelles of Maple- 
ton, Minn. Morris Davis writes from 
the Bronx, N.Y., that we will be get¬ 
ting one from him anon and, by way 
of acknowledgement and a great big 
“Thank You,” here’s a list of donors 
to date (May 21): Mrs. Clara Pike, 
San Angelo, Tex.; Mrs. Millard Ash, 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank K. Rebal, Romney, W. Va.; Dr. 
and Mrs. E. A. Stevenson, Berkeley; 
Hal and Catherine Ramger, Oakland; 
Mrs. Clyde Houze, El Cajon; Vic Gall¬ 
oway, Santa Clara; Bert Lependorf, 
San Lorenzo; Mrs. Wm. V. Gray of 
Sunland; Mary Ellen Thompson, El 
Cajon; Mrs. J. G. Moore, Paris, Tex.; 
Elizabeth Irwin, Doris Irwin, Kittie 
Smeathen, Mrs. Minnie Robinson, and 
Patsy Pike, all of Brownwood, Tex.; 
Mrs. Mary L. Flanders of Litchfield, 
Conn.; Mrs. William Seward, Chilmark, 
Mass.; Mrs. George Howe, San Pedro; 
seven packages from James A. Wilson 
of Fresno; and eight packages from 
Charles R. Johnson and members of 
the San Diego Chapter of the CAD. 
There will be many more, no doubt, 
and the living room is beginning to look 
like a mail order house although you 
may rest assured that we’re grinning 
from ear to ear amidst the happy clut¬ 
ter. Sale is designed to raise funds 
for the 1964 CAD convention in Long 
Beach and those of you who havn’t 
mailed a package yet, please do! Any¬ 


thing we can sell for at least 50 cents 
. . . here's your chance to get rid of 
some of that bric-a-brac that’s clutter¬ 
ing up the living room, hunh? Wrap it 
and ship it on to 6170 Downey Ave., 
and bless ya! 

With summer upon us there’s no end 
of parties, social gatherings at local 
clubs plus numerous fund-raising events 
for this ’n that, until we are at the 
glug-glug stage . . . surfeited with 
news, notices, weddings, birthdays, 
baby showers, et al until our desk looks 
like a log jam on an Oregon River at 
wood harvesting time! By the end of 
summer we will all be ready for another 
kind of gathering . . . tea ’n sympathy! 
Just around the bend is the June 29 
shindig being sponsored by the LosA 
Bowlers ... a tournament that after¬ 
noon and a gala stage show at the 
LosA Club in the evening ... all of 
it designed to raise money for some 
remodelling of the Los Angeles Club 
. . . refurbishing the kitchen and a 
new dance floor among other things, 
all of which will certainly lend a snaz¬ 
zy appearance to the LACD Club- 
rooms. 

So, positively sated with the usual, 
it was a happy surprise to find a very 
special invitation in the mail the other 
week announcing the F. A. Caligiuris’ 
25th wedding anniversary and bidding 
us join them at a reception May 19 
at the La Mirada Country Club. The 
19th found us up in Fresno once again 
but Hannah Holmes tells us that it 
was a wonderful afternoon with Cali 
and Doris playing host to hundreds of 
their friends, backed up by their three 
beautiful daughters. We’re nagging 
Cali and Doris for a couple of photo¬ 
graphs for THE SILENT WORKER 
. . . one taken May 18, 1938, and the 
other just last Sunday, 25 years later 
. . . here’s hoping! 

Oh yes, the May 4 Showboat Cruise 
was lotsa fun and those stopping by 
en route to the docks (just to make 
sure they wouldn’t get lost) were Mary 
Thompson, Clarence Allmandinger, 
Mary Max Lindley and Bill Woodward, 
Lon Brown, Kathy Massey, Bill George, 
Millard and Evelyn Ash, Florian and 
Doris Caligiuri, Ben Tyner and Odean 
Rasmussen, and amongst those enjoy¬ 
ing pre-cruise dinners down at Pier- 
point were spotted: Art and Eva Krug¬ 
er, Paul Theriot, Connie Sixbery, the 
Mendozas, Larry Alexander, the Tie- 
mens, the Walter Canters, the Beau- 
beins, Emily Dortero, Donald Jackson, 
Judy Pigott, Ivan Nunn, Ruth Bonnet, 
Fred LaMonto, Eva Studebaker, Char¬ 
lotte Pringle, Doris Bannister, Herman 
Taylor and Lois Elliott, Harold Trask, 
the Charles Townsends, Fred Gries and 
Melvina Lindholm joined by Fred’s 
daughter and son-in-law Ray and Gloria 
Blackwell, Evelyn and Delmar Moore 
Clambering aboard as the lines were 
cast off were: the Joe M. Parks, Betty 
Miller and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
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Schlack, Mi*, and Mrs. Leon Cox, Dave 
Saunders, the O. K. Sandagers, the 
Baileys, Burchfields, Pruitts, the Ed¬ 
ward Whites, the Joe M. Parks, Dolores 
McClurg, Mary Powell and Mary Hardy, 
Paul Windefeldt and Karen Whitter, 
Harvey and Pauline Casey, Helen and 
Sam Currington, the Benny Mauceres 
and the Christmons, Cleo Witherspoon, 
Jack and Joyce McCallon, Connie and 
Epifanio Arce, the Flanders and the 
Putmans, Elizabeth Madison, the Gil¬ 
bert Evans and the Herbert Bechers, 
Pauline Brown and John Eddy, Dick 
Baker, Thomas Wells, the Blackburns, 
the Ray Cobles; Charles Wilson, James 
and Frances Rippinger, the Tatums and 
many more who spent most of the eve¬ 
ning up on the top deck. Yes, it was 
the usual fun-filled frolic and the only 
dissenting voice came from the dis¬ 
appointed fellow who complained he 
didn’t see a single mermaid like we 
assured him he would. Oh well, guess 
the gals in those fish-tailed bikinis were 
over around John’s fishing boat! 

Elizabeth L. Rosson of Oakland 
writes of the death of her sister, Rose 
O’Neal Rosson Sloan, May 8. Rose was 
known amongst the deaf of Oakland 
and Denver, Col.; her husband died 
some five years ago. She was born in 
Lusk, Wyo., Nov. 14, 1919, and leaves 
a daughter, Diana Sloan, in addition 
to her sister Elizabeth and her mother, 
Mrs. Nora Rosson, all of Oakland. 


Colorado . . . 

Back home from California, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Tuskey say there is no state 
better than Colorado. They visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Collins and Mr. and 
Mrs. Waverly Dykes. Verne Barnett 
drove them there and back through all 
kinds of weather—pea soup fogs, sand¬ 
storms, bitter winds and snow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Reynolds, after a 
series of illnesses and operations, are 
back in circulation. 

We sympathize with Mrs. Rose Cox 
in the loss of her husband, Floyd, who 
passed away in St. Luke’s Hospital on 
March 22 after two weeks of illness 
following surgery. He retired from his 
baking position two years ago after 
35 years of service. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Ballard of 
Louisville, Ky., after visiting their son 
in California, stopped to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Elkins March 28-April 2. 

Miss Joyce Craig and Mr. Jerome 
Aregi, Jr., announced their engagement 
on April 12. The wedding is planned 
for August. 

The Midwest Conference for the 
Deaf will be at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Neb., Aug. 2-4. Colo¬ 
rado’s delegate will be either Mrs. Ruth 
Nester or Herman Butler. The presi¬ 
dent of the conference is well known 
in Denver. He is Otto Gross of Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Nester had a 
patio installed and have it nicely fur¬ 
nished. 
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RECENTLY ORDAINED—The Rev. Roger Pickering 
of Berkeley, Cal., is one of the 12 deaf priests 
of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
after his ordainment Jan. 6 in St. Marks Epis¬ 
copal Church in Berkeley. Scarlet fever left him 
deaf at the age of six. After a few years at 
the Michigan School, Rev. Pickering went on 
public high school, junior college and university. 
He became an accomplished organic chemist and 
at the University of Pennsylvania engaged in 
three years of cancer research while a candidate 
for a doctorate. Now 31, he turned from science 
to religion in his late 20's and studied at the 
Episcopal seminary, Berkeley’s Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. 

Dr. an$ Mrs. A. E. Brown of Colorado 
Springs and her brother and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Guilford Jones of Den¬ 
ver, went by jetliner to San Diego on 
Feb. 19 and spent a month visiting Mrs. 
Brown’s brother and sister-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Asa T. Jones, Jr., in La Jolla. 
One day, Thomas Fishier, former in¬ 
structor in printing at the Colorado 
School and now instructor of graphic 
arts at the California School at River¬ 
side, went to La Jolla to bring Dr. 
and Mrs. Brown to the school to be 
guests of Supt. and Mrs. Richard Brill 
and to help celebrate the 10th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the school. 
The Browns were breakfast guest^ of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fishier the next morning 
before Mr. Fishier took them back to 
La Jolla in the afternoon. 

Rev. and Mrs. Muril R. DeMeree were 
in the Sunday School class and the 
morning services with around 15 deaf 
at the First Southern Baptist Church 
in Colorado Springs on April 21. After¬ 
ward they dined with Fred Gustafson 
and his mother before going to Pueblo 
in the afternoon for the Training Union 
class and evening services for the deaf. 

Fred Gustafson, Herman Butler and 
Leonardo Brushweed (formerly of Chi¬ 
cago and now residing at the Union 
Printers Home) of Colorado Springs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Highberger of 
Pueblo and Mr. and Mrs. Early David 
of Fort Morgan were among the out 
of town deaf at the annual banquet 


of Denver Div. No. 64 of the NFSD 
at the Olin Hotel on May 4. Guests of 
honor at Me banquet were Supt. and 
Mrs. Armin Turecheck, Judge and Mrs. 
Sherman Finesilver, Mrs. Paul Weadick 
(interpreter), Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Avery and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mas- 
terson. 

Joe Chifalo and Margie Norman were 
married in St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
on April 27 and are now making their 
home in Colorado Springs. 

lone Dibble accompanied Herb and 
Harriett Votaw on a steam excursion 
May 11, commemorating the 25th an¬ 
niversary of the Rocky Mountain Rail¬ 
road Club of which Herb is practically 
a charter member. The steam locomo¬ 
tive took the 10 car train from Denver 
to Colorado Springs where the “travel¬ 
ers” had dinner at the famed Antlers 
Hotel, and back to Denver. 


District of Columbia . . . 

Everyone has been taking advantage 
of the mild spring weather for more 
baby showers, picnics, home-buying 
and the like. The Aux Frats had their 
annual steak dinner at St. Barnabas’ 
Hall on May 30; then the Frats had 
their boat ride-outing to Marshall Hall 
Park on June 3, with Gallaudet’s bac- 
caulaureate that evening and com¬ 
mencement the following day. Repre¬ 
sentative Homer Thornberry, son of 
deaf parents (Texas) was commence¬ 
ment speaker. 

A baby shower was held at the 
Stockton apartment in Bladensburg for 
Wilma (Truitt) Evans on April 28. 
Then on May 7, another shower was 
held for Peggy (Weaver) Sugiyama at 
the Student Union cardroom. Peggy 
and Bill, incidentally, recently pur¬ 
chased a brick and frame rambler in 
the Cherry Hill section of Hyattsville. 
The Turks (Frank, Bernice, and three 
kids) are eagerly awaiting the comple¬ 
tion of their new home in Windwood 
(another section of Hyattsville). From 
all reports, it will be a dream home 
for this family! 

The Smorgasbord on April 20 in the 
Student Union cardroom was a whop¬ 
ping success and a profit of over $160 
was realized for the Centennial Fund. 
The tables nearly groaned with food, 
but with everyone and his brother there, 
latecomers were turned away at the 
door. Pity the poor hostesses who had 
to stand by while the food was being 
gobbled up—leaving them nothing but 
scraps fit for Fido! 

We were happy to see the David 
Neills (Helen Machen) back with us 
again. Dave and Helen have been buried 
in the White Sands of New Mexico 
the past three years. Previous to that 
they lived in Dahlgren, Va., where Dave 
had an excellent job as a programmer- 
mathematician. At present, they and 
their three children are ensconced in 
an apartment in Cheverly, Md., close 
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by to Dave’s position with NASA (Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration, for all you science-fiction 
fans!). 

Mrs. Adele J. Krug: opened up her 
new house in Hillcrest Heights, Md., 
for the annual tea held by the alumni 
Phi Kappa Zeta in honor of the gradu¬ 
ating seniors. Everyone “oh’d” and 
“ah’d” at the showplace, which is lo¬ 
cated across the bridge from S.E. 
Washington and near Mrs. Krug’s 
daughter’s home. Several of the rose 
bushes and plants from her old home 
on Kendall Green were transplanted 
outside the new home and bring a note 
of cheer to the surroundings. Sons 
Warren and Walter have their own 
bedroom in the basement and a dream 
of a darkroom-hobby shop for their 
photography equipment. 

The Bill Schuymans and the Ronald 
Nomelands enjoyed a weekend in Las 
Vegas prior to the basketball tourna¬ 
ment in L.A. They enjoyed themselves 
immensely but wouldn’t admit as to 
how much they lost to the one-armed 
bandits. Several localities enjoyed the 
excitement of the tourney—Alex and 
Georgette Fleischman, Art Sherman, 
and of course the local basketball team, 
left at the altar again. 

Viv and Fletcher Smith recently pur¬ 
chased a colonial home in the Bel Air 
section of Bowie. From all accounts, 
the house is lovely. They have two 
garages but unlike the California crowd 
who fill theirs with cars, the Smiths 
plan to convert one into a playroom 
for their daughter. 

Last month, we goofed by calling 
the Stifters’ lone boy Mark, so this 
month, we will make amends by call¬ 
ing him by his right name, Terry. The 
newest little Stifter’s moniker is Rose¬ 
mary. 

Emil and Mary Rath will move to 
San Antonio in a year or so since Emil 
has been transferred by the Pentagon. 
It will be a big change for both of them 
but they have a year in which to pre¬ 
pare for it. 


New York . . . 

Morris Davis, our New York cor¬ 
respondent, calls our attention to an 
error in the April issue’s New York 
column: We neglected to mention that 
Dr. LeRoy Subit graduated from Ford- 
ham University with a D. Sc. degree. 
Morris points out that no deaf person 
can ever acquire an M.D. degree al¬ 
though he may work in the field of 
medicine as a technician. We apolo¬ 
gize, Morris, and hope this correction 
is satisfactory. 

Recently, the former boxer, Eugene 
“Silent” Hairston, paid a surprise vis¬ 
it with his hearing boxing protege, 
Benny Stern, to the HAD Clubrooms 
to see the movies of the 9th Interna¬ 
tional Games for the Deaf held at Hel¬ 
sinki in 1961. “Silent” Hairston, who 
was a middleweight standout 10 years 
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ago and was within a few points of 
snatching the world crown from then 
middleweight champion Jake LaMotta, 
is now a manager of Billy Stern, a 
promising welterweight. Mr. Hairston 
is a product of Junior High School 47. 

Saturday evening, April 20, the Jew¬ 
ish Society for the Deaf sponsored 
“Show of Shows” at Junior High 
School 47 to a SRO crowd of over 500 
among whom were many hearing per¬ 
sons and celebrated guests and they 
enjoyed the all-visual entertainment 
very much. Eddie Fisher and Ina Balin, 
stage and screen and TV stars, made a 
surprise appearance. Eddie sang the na¬ 
tional anthem as a Gallaudet College 
student, Miss Pat Bridges, signed it 
simultaneously. Ron Miller interpreted 
in the sign language while Mr. Fisher 
spoke to the audience. Miss Balin pre¬ 
sented the certificates of citation from 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies to 
the following people in recognition of 
their meritorious services to the Fed¬ 
eration and SJD in behalf of their re¬ 
spective groups: Merry-Go-Round — 
Kenneth Stalzer and Edward Sonnen- 
strahl; HAD Sisterhood — Mrs. Stella 
Eber and Mrs. Sara Kaminsky; HAD— 
Max Friedman and Nathan Schwartz. 
They were selected by the officers of 
their groups. The program by profes¬ 
sional and deaf performers was ex¬ 
cellent. Bob Halligan, LeRoy Subit, 
and Thelma Miller were amusing in two 
skits and the Gallaudet Dance Group, 
led by Dr. Peter Wisher, gave a super¬ 
lative performance. All in all, this 
annual affair was a tremendous suc¬ 
cess and the proceeds of well over a 
thousand dollars was donated to the 
JSD Building Fund. Much thanks are 
due to the large ticket committee, a 
bevy of charming co-eds of Brooklyn 
and Queens Colleges, who generously 
acted as ushers and ticket takers and 
last, but not the least, Ron Miller, in¬ 
defatigable director of activities, for 
his part in shaping up the professional 
show. 

A special meeting of NY A AD for the 
delegates and member clubs was held 
at De Sales Youth Club last April 21. 
Robert Newberry of De Sales; Charles 
Krampe, GTAC; Philip Tempasts, Peli¬ 
cans; Stanley Siegel, UL; Morris Davis, 
HAD; Nick DiLio, retiring NYAAD 
president, and newly elected President 
Norman Posner, were present. Richard 
Miskell of Buffalo is vice president and 
Mr. Krampe was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer for the 11th straight year. 
We discussed and lined up the basket¬ 
ball schedule of NYAAD clubs for the 
1963-64 season. 

The Brooklyn Guild of the Deaf 
gave an enjoyable “Delegate Dinner” 
at their Church Army Headquarters, 
Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, April 
27 to a good crowd of faithful devotees 
who witnessed free movies after the 
eats. 

The World Club of the Deaf cele¬ 
brated its fifth anniversary with din¬ 


ner, entertainment and dance at Sher- 
aton-Atlantic Hotel, NYC on May 4. 
Marvin Frumkin was in charge of the 
arrangements. The same evening the 
Beth Or of the Deaf sponsored a Mili¬ 
tary Whist, a kind of card party. Alan 
Krieger, formerly of Cleveland, was 
in charge of a large committee who 
saw to it that everybody had a good 
time. Also on May 4 some 1,248 persons 
including over 500 deaf New Yorkers 
witnessed the Eastern Association 
Deaf Bowlers Tournament at Patter¬ 
son, N.J., sponsored by the Patterson 
Silent Club. There 76 men’s and 24 
women’s teams, all deaf, competed. 
Coney Island Silents won the cham¬ 
pionship much to the joy of the New 
York audience. In the evening the as¬ 
semblage, over a thousand of them, 
squeezed into the Plaza Ballroom to 
enjoy the ball and floor show by pro¬ 
fessionals. There trophies were award¬ 
ed to the winners. 

The family of Isaac and Sara Moses 
gave a surprise birthday party in honor 
of Isaac’s 83 years on May 4. Ike was 
the picture of happiness and gratitude. 

The couples affected by traditional 
spring love are Rhoda Rousso and Ken¬ 
neth Stelza; Irene Walker and Davis 
Leigh; and Carol Haskins and Francis 
Oshman got betrothed recently. They 
are members of the Merry-Go-Round 
Club. Lovely Rhoda is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Rousso of HAD. 

THE SILENT WORKER gets around 
the hearing people and it concerns the 
deaf of Los Angeles and New York 
City. My sister, Mrs. Natalie Halpern, 
a teacher and assistant director of the 
Los Angeles Nursery School at West- 
side Jewish Community Center, met 
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SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2"x3"x6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
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wear a hearing aid at home. 
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cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc¬ 
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years of trouble-free service. 
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Mrs. Alvin Klugman at the school. 
This lady, Marjorie, happened to be a 
deaf mother of a girl pupil. My sister 
spoke to her about me and Mrs. Klug¬ 
man had already known about me be¬ 
cause of THE SILENT WORKER. She 
brought my sister THE SILENT 
WORKER, the copy of which contained 
a picture of me as chairman of the 
HAD banquet and also a column of 
mine. She wrote that Mrs. Klugman 
was a tremendously talented person in 
arts and design and that she made the 
most fascinating decorations for the 
school’s annual scholarship luncheon. 
Still another coincidence, my sister 
happened to call up a Mrs. Smith, who 
takes in all Klugman calls about re¬ 
turning THE SILENT WORKER. Mrs. 
Smith, in course of conversation, 
learned about me and told my sister 
that she has a deaf cousin in New York 
and asked if I knew him; Jack Seltzer, 
who is one of my old friends. All this, 
through THE SILENT WORKER! Mrs. 
Smith and my sister are eagerly await¬ 
ing the June issue! 

Art Kruger, sports editor of THE 
SILENT WORKER, certainly amazes 
me by his retentive memory of epi¬ 
sodes of my athletic career most of 
which I had already forgotten. I did 
not know that he interviewed my coach, 
the late Knute Rockne of walking and 
boxing, about me years ago. That col¬ 
umn of Mr. Kruger’s was a revelation 
and had me going around in a whirl 
for several days. 

The Hebrew Association sponsored a 
surprise “This is Your Life” affair 
May 11 at B’nai Jeshurun Community 
Center. Everyone, except those con¬ 
cerned with the arrangements of the 
affair, were kept guessing till the pre¬ 
sentation of plaque and cash gift. Over 
150 people were present at the cere¬ 
mony honoring Nathan Schwartz for 
his 38 years of meritorious and self- 
sacrificing services to the HAD. He 
held every offices of the club imagin¬ 
able, including the presidency, office of 
the board of governors, etc. There was 
a chain reaction of crying among the 
audience when Nathan, being very sur- 


SUMMER SALE! 

4 Transistors 

BABY CRY SIGNAL—$38.00 

or 

Telephone Signal 

Very sensitive: Included crystal microphone, 
pilot light switch, fuse and two receptacles 
for light and buzzer. Can use many light 
bulbs up to 575 watts and use very little 
electricity. 

115V. BUZZER—$4.50 
DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT 
SIGNAL—$28.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS-$34.00 

Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 

Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue Santa Rosa, California 


prised when called for the presentation, 
broke down and cried. His two daugh¬ 
ters and their husbands and their six 
little children made surprise appear¬ 
ances after the presentation. Nathan’s 
sisters and brothers and their 
spouses came all the way from far 
Norfolk to surprise him at the affair. 
Dr. Edwin LaCrosse, Gallaudet College 
normal of years ago and also a teacher 
of Nathan at Fanwood School, and 
Mrs. La Crosse, also a former teacher at 
Fanwood, were present. Sam Green¬ 
berg was in charge of the arrangements 
assisted by Mrs. Reba Schwartz, Mrs. 
Bertha Kurz, Henry Peters, Aaron 
Fogel, and Morris Davis. Dr. LaCrosse, 
President A1 Berke, Emil Mulfeld, Mrs. 
John Funk, Mrs. Marcia Berkowitz, 
Harry Goldberg, and Mr. Gade of New 
Jersey gave speeches eulogizing Mr. 
Schwartz. Dr. Marcus Kenner, the 
founder of the HAD, gave words of 
thanks to Mr. Schwartz for his services 
to the club. President Berke and Vice- 
President Mulfeld also made the pre¬ 
sentations. Then there was an amus¬ 
ing and emotional skit thought up by 
this writer who mimicked Nathan, and 
Mrs. Vera Burzon acted as Mrs. Reba 
Schwartz. Mr. Davis re-enacted anec¬ 
dotes and incidents in Mr. Schwartz’s 
life such as Fanwood School days and 
his acting in the HAD show of 1933 
in “The Rise of Goldbergs” a famous 
long run play by TV, screen and stage 
celebrity Gertrude Berg, who then saw 
the deaf acting her play. I replayed the 
roles of Father Goldberg, Mother Molly 
Goldberg, son Goldberg, and daughter 
Goldberg, which were played by Na¬ 
than Schwartz, Mrs. Anna Plapinger, 
Sam Block, now of Washington, D.C., 
and then Miss Goldie Aaronson, now 
Mrs. Ben DeCastro, in 1933. Mv mimi¬ 
cry of Nathan moved the audience to 
tears of merriment. At the end of the 
skit, Joan Kurz and June Ciavolino 
rushed to the stage and kissed the 
make-believe parents resoundly and 
said I acted realistically. They are 
married to the sons of Harry and Ber¬ 
tha Kurz and Michael and Bessie Cia¬ 
volino respectively. Telegrams from 
Bernard Teitelbaum of Pittsburgh, 
Schwartz kin of California, Virginia 
and HAD Sisterhood were read by Mrs. 
LaCrosse. 


Chicago . . . 

APRIL TAKES—George Propp of 
the Nebraska School, appeared at the 
CCD, April 20. He, along with Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, escorted 12 pu¬ 
pils in the senior class on a sight¬ 
seeing tour of our town that weekend. 
. . . Leon Auerbach and Art Sherman, 
both of Washington, D.C., were in 
town, April 27, to attend the Masons 
Lodge No. 4 banquet. Mr. Auerbach 
was guest speaker at the affair which 
seated 58 diners. He talked about his 
trip to Europe . . . John B. Davis was 
re-elected president of the GLDBA 


at the board of directors meeting dur¬ 
ing the association’s 27th annual tour¬ 
nament which took place in Detroit, 
April 19-21. 

CHICAGO WHIRL—The CCD spon¬ 
sored a night of comedy acts at the 
club, April 27, for the benefit of the 
1964 Illinois Association of the Deaf 
convention. A cast of capables romped 
through a barrage of six skits under 
the direction of “old pro” Virgie 
Fitzgerald. Superb clowning by Fran¬ 
cis Fitzgerald, Warren Murdoch, 
James McCloud and Laurel Raci gave 
meaning to the frivolity in two main 
sketches; “Forgot, Forgot” and “The 
Taxidermists.” Others in the troupe 
were Dot Schutz, Jerry Madill, Gertie 
Deitch, Charles Sharpnack, Gertie 
Kutzleb, Frieda Meagher and Greta 
Rabin. Celia Warshawsky rendered a 
touching monologue, “Within the Law.” 
During intermission President Leonard 
Warshawsky gave a talk on the IAD. 
Terry Feeley served as mistress of cere¬ 
monies. 

DEPARTED—Vernon McGuire, a 
victim of cancer, passed away April 
28. He leaves his widow, LaVerne, 
and 13 grandchildren . . . John Krejci, 
81, of suburban Hillside passed away 
May 12 after a year’s malaise. His 
body was shipped to Boone, la., fox- 
burial. He leaves his widow, Minnie, 
who henceforth l-esides in Boone. 

INTERNED—Eleanor Cain and 
Father James Egan were April sur¬ 
gical patients . . . Dora O’Brien and 
Connie Kennedy were hospitalized for 
observation ... In mid-May, Louis 
Massey was rushed to the hospital for 
the seventh time within a year be¬ 
cause of l-ecurrent heai’t attacks. 

FRAT CITY—Div. No. 1 snared 12 
new membei’s for NFSD in April. 
They are James Adler, William Clem¬ 
ents, Anthony Greco, James Irwin, 
Norman Kaplan, Marvin Loeb, Ed¬ 
ward Miller, Howard Schwartz, Er¬ 
win Steen, Richard Tennies, Philip 
Trapani and Clarence Whitt. These 
12 along with eight others were the 
Brother Rats at the May 18 Smoker 
chairmanned by Richard Tanzar . . . 
Solomon Deitch (No. 1), Irene Rus- 
kin (No. 150), William Fitzgerald 
(No. 106) and Beatrice Davis (No. 
142) were given the “go” signal to 
represent our town’s fraternal divi¬ 
sions at the upcoming convention in 
Memphis . . . Eleanor Grahn and 
Ruth Goldsand wei’e initiated at No. 
142’s May meeting . . . Frank Sullivan 
and L. S. Cherry were in Memphis 
May 4-5 to wield their magic wands 
on convention plans . . . Leonai’d War¬ 
shawsky guest-spoke at the Atlanta 
division’s 50th anniversary banquet. 

. . . Fraters turned out enmasse at 
the May 4 division meetings to catch 
Don Pettingill’s spiel on his job as 
counsellor at Indiana Rehabilitation. 
Don held his audience, wife Polly in¬ 
cluded, spellbound for one and a half 
hours. 

BABY TALK—The John Breslins 
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FIVE GENERATIONS—Mrs. Edna Denton of Wichi¬ 
ta, Kas., extreme right, on a recent visit to 
Menlo, la., posed with her daughter, Marjorie 
Nelson (center); her granddaughter, Harriet 
O'Brien (left); her great-granddaughter, Linda 
Cashman (seated); and her great-great-grand¬ 
daughter, Teresa Cashman, three months old. 

are making their fourth trek to 
Storksville . . . Mrs. Waldo Cordano, 
Mrs. Linus Francini and Mrs. John 
Hoberg join the list of ladies expect¬ 
ing babies at the end of the year. 

NUPTIALS — The Harry Paulis 
gave away their daughter, Sharon 
Ilene, in marriage to Sheldon Plavsky, 
May 11, at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
163 East Walton, at 7:30 p.m. Mr. 
Plavsky is a New Yorker and a mem¬ 
ber of Union League. The newlyweds 
will reside in New York City after 
their honeymoon in Florida. The elder 
Plavskys will honor their son and his 
bride with another reception in New 
York June 15. 


Missouri . . . 

The Kansas City Auxiliary Div. No. 
134 of the NFSD celebrated their 10th 
anniversary April 27 with a cafeteria 
supper and stage show. A good-sized 
crowd attended the event directed by 
the talented chairman, Mrs. Thelma 
Dillenschneider. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Teany held an 
Easter egg roll at their home Easter 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mrs. Mary Constance of Indepen¬ 
dence, Mo., who has been ill for several 
months has steadily worsened. Mr. 
Constance says his wife is not able to 
recognize her friends when they visit 
her. 

Geno Vescovi, counselor for the deaf 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Bu¬ 
reau at Jefferson City, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Green were dinner guests 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Templeton April 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clem Dillenschneider 
motored to Topeka April 21 to visit 
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Mrs. Dillenschneider’s relatives there. 
They also attended the meeting of the 
Topeka Club for the Deaf that after¬ 
noon. Thelma reports they enjoyed the 
short meeting and refreshments after¬ 
wards. Plans were being made for the 
annual picnic this summer at Gage Park 
in Topeka. 

A good many Kansas Citians are 
planning to take in the NFSD Conven¬ 
tion in Memphis, Tenn., July 22-27, 
your correspondent included. 

The little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Hughes had the misfortune to 
fall and suffer a broken right arm right 
after Easter, necessitating a stay of 
several days in the hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Templeton spent 
Easter Sunday and Monday with Mrs. 
Templeton’s parents in southern Illinois. 

Due to the bowling tournament of 
the Heart of America Club of the Deaf, 
the Kansas City Chapter of the MAD 
moved their regular meeting date from 
the third Saturday of the month to 
the second Saturday for May only. The 
June meeting will be on the third Sat¬ 
urday as usual. Mrs. Lucille Murphy 
and Mr. and Mrs. Milton Johnson had 
charge of the May social and refresh¬ 
ments. Although the attendance was 
small, the committee gave those present 
a very enjoyable evening. Mrs. Jose¬ 
phine Jones had charge of the games. 
Mrs. Octa Warren of St. Louis visited 
Mrs. Ella Dillenschneider May 11 and 
took in the chapter meeting. 

Elizabeth Faye Curtis, eight-month- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Curtis, was baptized at St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church on May 12. The bap¬ 
tismal gown worn by the little girl is 
a family heirloom 125 years old, made 
of linen and first used in England. 

The HACD Club has been providing 
some first class entertainment for the 
Kansas City Deaf at their monthly 
“Star-Night.” Takeoffs on noted TV 
comedians and comedy of the deaf’s 
own devising on the state have pro¬ 
vided some memorable laughs. 

(Editor’s note: News from other 
parts of Missouri will be welcomed by 
Mrs. Edgar Templeton, 4206 Harrison, 
Apt. 5, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

A recent article in the Kansas City 
Star was a source of irritation and 
some worry to the deaf of this city. 
It was a report that city police were 
contemplating the use of loudspeakers 
to warn drivers who were seen about 
to violate a traffic law. Such a driver 
would find himself suddenly hearing a 
police warning spoken at him through 
the patrol car’s loudspeaker system. As 
this procedure would be useless where 
a deaf driver was concerned, there was 
quite a bit of conjecture on what would 
happen should a deaf driver fail to 
heed such a warning. It seriously points 
out the need for a sign or nationwide 
insigna for the automobiles of anyone, 
(not alone the true deaf person) with 


a hearing defect serious enough to be 
noticed. We all know the reluctance of 
the average deaf person to advertize 
their handicap because of the mistaken 
sympathy it brings, but with a deaf 
driver, such an insigna might avert 
many a costly or embarrassing incident. 
In the following letter printed in the 
“Letters to the Editor” column in the 
May 6 issue of the Kansas City Star 
our William Eades expressed exactly 
the Kansas City Deaf’s sentiments on 
this proposal. 

★ ★ ★ 

GIVE THE DEAF A BREAK 

The Star had an article in the paper 
the other day about police cars with 
speakers on them. This was very in¬ 
teresting, but I’m wondering what will 
happen to deaf people when they “ig¬ 
nore” this warning. 

Kansas City has an untold number 
of deaf people and most of them drive. 

There should be some way of warn¬ 
ing them also. It seems like everything 
is done to help hearing people. Even 
the news bulletins on television are for 
hearing people only. 

A deaf person doesn’t know what 
is happening until he reads it in the 
paper the next day. In case of a tornado 
or an enemy attack, the next morning’s 
paper would be too late. 

The same goes for the police cars. 
If people don’t hear the warning, they 
would be pulled over. 

I’d like to see Kansas City get be¬ 
hind deaf people and do something to 
benefit them. They are hard-working, 
law-abiding people, like anyone else. So 
let’s do something for them! 

W. H. Eades, 

1204 East Forty-fourth. 


Kappa Gamma Chapter 
Reactivated in New York 

The Alpha Chapter of the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1912 to serve the 
alumni brethren of the Greater New 
York Metropolitan Area, came back 
into social existence on April 27, 1963, 
after a long period of inactivity. The 
shot in the arm for the “hooded boys 
in blue” was in the form of a banquet 
at the Roger Smith Hotel in Stamford, 
Conn., under the chairmanship of Joe 
Cohen of Brooklyn, assisted by Robert 
Sampson, Old Greenwich, Conn., and 
Robert Davila, Elmsford, N.Y. 

Nineteen of Vishnu’s chosen few re¬ 
sponded to the call, with representa¬ 
tion divided almost evenly between 
New York City and Hartford, Conn. 
New Jersey was also represented. 

Starting with Walter Rockwell (In¬ 
itiation No. 173) the guest list ran 
numerically as follows: Charles R. 
Dobbins (236), Maurice Werner (250), 
Max Friedman (356), Loy E. Golla- 
day (392), Philip Hanover (409), Gor¬ 
don Clarke (421), A1 Hofmeister (434), 
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Robert Sampson (489), Oscar Shirley 
(618) Robert Davila (633), Dave Hal- 
berg (634), John P. Kirby (638), 
Mario Santin (700), Tom Desrosier 
(730), Joe Cohen (734), Nick Buck 
(799), A1 Darby (801), and D. Ces- 
setti (818). 

Following a cocktail hour in the 
Roger Smith Lounge, the brothers re¬ 
paired to their private dining room for 
the start of the evening’s ceremonies. 
The room had been festively decorated 
by the committee with banners and 
mementos of past and present Kappa 
Gamma glories. 

First of the evening’s many surprises 
was provided by Bro. Sampson, who 
had taken great pains to arrange with 
the hotel for a punch bowl of that 
concoction of concoctions—nectar de 
vishnu. (Naturally, Bro. Sampson re¬ 
leased the recipe only after thorough 
investigation into the backgrounds of 
the hotel personnel had uncovered no 
history of alphasigmapitis or indepen- 
ditis.) 

Resplendent in a robe borrowed from 
the Mother Shrine especially for the 
occasion, Bro. Robert Davila served as 
master of ceremonies. The program 
commenced with Bro. Sampson leading 
the gathering in rendition of the Kappa 
Gamma song. 

Bro. Loy E. Golladay, author of the 
Fraternity’s sacred anthem. "The Blue 
Brotherhood,” offered the first of the 
evening’s toasts. Quaff followed quaff 
until ceremonies were interrupted by 
the arrival of the evening’s fare — a 
roast beef dinner prepared in the finest 
Kappa Gamma banquet tradition. 

The post-dinner portion of the pro¬ 
gram commenced with the showing of 
a movie by Bro. Cohen in which scenes 
of undergraduate Kappa Gamma ac¬ 
tivities were depicted. 

Mindful that all brothers owe their 
allegiance to the college first and to 
the fraternity second, a segment of the 
program was set aside so that Bros. 
Golladay and Friedman, first and second 
vice presidents, respectively, of the par¬ 
ent chapter of the Gallaudet Colle.ge 
Alumni Association, could report on 
certain current controversial issues. A 
general discussion followed. 

During the short business meeting 
that followed Dave Halberg was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of the next conclave, 
to be held in April, 1964, in Hartford, 
Conn. Bro. Hofmeister will also assist 
with the arrangements. 

Bro. Walter Rockwell, as the oldest 
brother in point of membership pre¬ 
sent, had the honor of initiating an 
ancient Alpha Chapter tradition that 
calls for the unsealing of a coffin-shaped 
box containing a heart-warming frater¬ 
nity memento affectionately named 
“Little Bertha.” Each brother there¬ 
upon had the honor of introducing the 
little lady to the brother directly be¬ 
low in numerical sequence. (Lucky, 
Bro. Rockwell! Not so, Bro. Cassetti!) 

The program officially closed with 
the rendition of “The Blue Brother¬ 


hood” by Bro. Cohen. A social hour 
followed during which group pictures 
were taken. 

Among the announcements made 
during the course of the evening was 
one by Bro. Mario Santin that the 
painting of the deaf Spanish artist, 
Ramon de Zubiaurre, entitled “II 
Julepe” and which is to be donated 
to Gallaudet College in the name of 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity. (Bro. San¬ 
tin, in all modesty, failed to mention 
that he was instrumental in making 
the arrangements.) Committee: Bro. 
Joseph Cohen, chairman; Bro. Robert 
Davila, recorder; Bro. Robert Samp¬ 
son. 


South African Doing Advanced 
Work in Medical Field 

(The following story is reprinted in 
part from the “Silent-Messenger,” a 
South African magazine for the deaf.) 

“Mr. Robert M. Simmons, we be¬ 
lieve, is a truly remarkable ma; deaf 
from infancy, he matriculated at the 
St. Vincents School for the Deaf in 
Johannesburg in 1949. According to 
the principal of the school he covered 
part of the syllabus in two years which 
normally takes hearing persons four 
years to complete. 

“In 1950 he applied for his B.Sc. 
in the University of Witwaserland in 
South-Africa which has no facilities 
for the deaf. In 1954 he graduated 
with a B.Sc. degree in medical re- 



Robert M. Simmons of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is currently studying in St. Louis, Mo., 
for his M.Sc. degree. He expects to remain there 
and work on his doctorate in medical research 
concering the ear. 

search. 

“Mr. R. M. Simmons then went to 
London, where he worked and studied 
until 1959. He returned to Johannes¬ 
burg as medical technologist in the In¬ 
stitute for Medical Research in Johan¬ 
nesburg. In April 1961, he was award¬ 
ed the B.Sc. honorary degree in ana¬ 
tomy and a diploma in Medical Tech¬ 
nology.” 


1963 

22nd Annual Pacific Coast Deaf Bowling Assn. 

16th Anuual Pacific Coast Deaf Women's Bowling Assn. 
3rd Annual Deaf Masters Tournament 


BOWLING TOURNAMENT 

♦>♦♦♦♦♦■♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦ 

August 30, 31 & Sept. 1,1963 


☆ 


COUNTRY CLUB LANES 
2600 Watt Ave. near El Camino 
SACRAMENTO 21, CALIF. 


☆ 


Sponsored by 

THE SACRAMENTO BOWLING CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Visit the California State Fair 
Aug. 29 - Sept. 8, 1963 


Reservations: 

Stanley Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way 
Sacramento 22, Calif. 


Information: 

Betty Whisenant 
4228 Lusk Drive 
Sacramento 25, Calif. 
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Talented Wade Anderton Again Deaf Prep Hoopster of Year 


Tennessee Keeps Mason-Dixon Trophy; Nips Mississippi on Buzzer Shot in First Game . . . American 
Beats New Jersey For Eastern Title . . . Texas Cops All-Deaf Negro Tourney Championship . . . Coach-of- 
Year Plaudits Belong to Tennessee’s Bromley Again. 


Tennessee School for the Deaf has 
had a long line of athletic standouts 
and many have earned national ac¬ 
claim among the deaf, but Wade An¬ 
derton has reaped more honors than 
any of them. 

Wade Anderton, “Mr. Everything” 
with a basketball, again made the All- 
A Division of the Knoxville Inter¬ 
scholastic League and All-KIL of 
both A and AA divisions first teams. 

TSD’s talented Wade attained un- 
precendented honors by making the 
All-A Division grade three consecu¬ 
tive years. Anderton was an unani¬ 
mous choice of the coaches to the All- 
KIL squad as he received the maxi¬ 
mum of 17 votes. This selection was 
the second in a row for Wade. 

Along with All-A Division and All- 
KIL honors, Wade Anderton was cho¬ 
sen to the All-East Tennessee first 
team. This marks the first time a 
TSD student has been singled out 
for such athletic honors. And this is 
really great when you consider the 
fact that Tennessee high schools are 
not divided into classification. All 
schools are the same, big or small. 
Also it shows how strong TSD’s dis¬ 
trict is with five boys from the Knox¬ 
ville Interscholastic League making 
the All-East Tennessee first team 
squad. Anderton barely missed the 
All-State third team. 

Against Friendsville Academy this 
past season Anderton scored 65 points 
as the Vikings romped, 104-19, on 
Feb. 6, 1963. He hit 25 of 37 field 
goal attempts (67.5%), made 15 free 
throws on 18 tries (83.3%) and 
grabbed 25 rebounds. Thirty-one of 
his points came in the last quarter. 
Anderton’s 65 points fell two points 
short of the all-time national school 
for the deaf scoring record, 67 points 
in 1959 by Emil Hartman of the Ohio 
School. 

TSD Wins on Goal By Anderton 

Last year at Alabama, Tennessee 
beat Mississippi in the semi-final 
round by one point, 38-37, and then 
went on to win the Mason-Dixon 
Schools for the Deaf basketball tour¬ 
nament championship easily. And 
again this year in the opening game 
of the 11th annual meet held at South 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Ten¬ 
nessee defeated Mississippi by one 
point, 52-51, and then won the next 
two games easily to take the M-D 
crown for the second consecutive 
year. Anderton was assessed his 
fourth personal foul with six minutes 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

24001 Archwood Street, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 



This is WADE ANDERTON of Tennessee who re¬ 
peated as Deaf Prep Basketball Player of the 
Year. He was the state's second leading high 
school scorer, was voted to the All-East Tenn¬ 
essee, All-Knoxville Interscholastic and All-A 
Division teams. The talented Wade, playing his 
last season, led the Vikings to a new TSD win¬ 
ning record of 1 8-8. 


to go in the first half. At this point 
he had scored 16 points and con¬ 
trolled the backboard against Mis¬ 
sissippi’s 6-5 ace Terry McCann. All 
the Vikings were in trouble the first 
half as Albert Owen came out with 
three fouls and Jackie Palmer also. 
Mississippi cut Tennessee’s lead 
28-25 by half time. With Owen and 
Anderton still riding the bench, the 
Vikings continued to enjoy a third 
quarter margin of 41 to 38. During 
the fourth quarter the Vikings opened 
up to a 10-point lead only to have 
Palmer and Owen foul out. Missis¬ 
sippi quickly cut this lead on baskets 
by McCann who was unstoppable under 
the boards. Anderton returned, but was 
handicapped with his four fouls. With 
10 seconds to go Mississippi was ahead 
51 to 50. Lloyd Edwards of Tennessee 
was called for charging and it was the 
Bulldogs’ ball under the Viking basket 
with six seconds to play. The clock was 
stopped due to the offensive foul. The 
Vikings called time. Great defense by 
Philip Adair and the whole team forced 
Mississippi to make a bad pass which hit 
the backboard, and the ball was awarded 
to the Vikings. Time out again as the 
clock was still stopped with six seconds 


to go. A play was set up and the pass 
went to Anderton. As the ball dropped 
through the net the buzzer sounded and 
the game was over, Tennessee 52, Miss¬ 
issippi 51. 

After this thrilling game, Tennes¬ 
see left no doubts lingering about its 
supremacy of the M-D meet. Paced 
by Anderton, who set a tourney scor¬ 
ing record and was voted the most valu¬ 
able player in the two day affair 
(Jan. 26-27), the Vikings rolled by 
South Carolina in the finals Satur¬ 
day night to win their second cham¬ 
pionship in a row. 

Tournament results: 

Tennessee 52, Mississippi 51 
Florida 54, Alabama 50 
Virginia 46, Louisiana 32 
Mississippi 74, Alabama 40 
South Carolina 46, Virginia 39 
Tennessee 92, Florida 49 
Mississippi 69, Louisiana 37 

(Fifth Place) 

Florida 51, Virginia 50 (Third 

Place) 

Tennessee 59, South Carolina 42 
(Championship) 

Anderton flipped in 41 points 
against Florida in a semi-final game 
played Saturday morning to set a new 
scoring record and the Tennessee 
team shattered a standard with its 
92 points. 

Anderton, playing in three games, 
collected 82 points. He won the free 
throw contest, hitting on 18 of 20 
shots. 

Named to the All-Tournament team 
were: Anderton and Edwards of Tenn¬ 
essee, Jimmy Tidwell of Alabama, Bob 
Brewer of Mississippi, Robert Creech 
and Jerry Cooley of South Carolina, 
Roy DeMotte of Florida, John Caudle 
and Wayne Heppert of Virginia, and 
Jeff Lambrecht of Louisiana. 

Tennessee had height, scoring punch, 
speed and the ability to go from a fast 
break game to a slow control game. Wade 
Anderton was the skill, Lloyd Edwards 
the strength, Albert Owens the desire, 
Jackie Palmer the guts and Jerry Mul¬ 
lins the heart of a good ball club. This 
group of boys Coach Ron Bromley said 
was the best he has had since coming to 
TSD four years ago. The team won more 
games than any other five at TSD. 

Tennessee won its own invitational 
tournament and ran its winning 
string against schools for the deaf to 
12 games. It finished out the season 
with a fine 18-9 record, one of the 
two best records posted by a school 
for the deaf this past cage season. 
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The above picture shows the group of Tennessee School for the Deaf Vikings who success¬ 
fully defended their championship of the Mason-Dixon Schools for the Deaf tournament in South 
Carolina. From left to right, First row: Philip Adair, Wade Anderton, Lloyd Edwards, Coach Ron 
Bromley, Albert Owen, Ernie Norrod. Second row: Billy Roberts, Teddy Hensley, Jackie Palmer, 
Jimmy Bowen, Jerry Mullins, Manager Gerald Nelson. They finished a highly successful season with 

a 18-won, 8-lost record. 


The Vikings, perhaps America’s No. 

I deaf prep team, made their season 
exit bowing to incumbent champ Ful¬ 
ton High, a heavy favorite, 47-44, in 
the District Six Tournament at Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Fieldhouse. An¬ 
derton, playing the new position and 
shooting from outside, hit 25 points 
to steal the show. Despite this loss, 
it was TSD’s best game of the sea¬ 
son. Fulton was runner-up in the state 
tournament last year. Anderton scored 

II of the Vikings’ last 13 points and 
they trailed by only two, 44-46, with 24 
seconds left. Widby’s free throw gave 
the Falcons a 47-44 advantage and a 
Falcon player stole the ball to break up 
a later Viking bid. 

Wade Anderton is the deaf prep 
basketball Player of the Year again. 
The guy was great last year and he is 
the most complete deaf basketball 
player this year. And all coaches of 
other M-D schools for the deaf said 
the same thing . . . “WADE ANDER¬ 
TON IS GREAT!” 

Texas School for the Negro Deaf 
was the other school which posted a 
fine record, winning 18 and losing 
only 6. It won the 7th annual South¬ 
ern Schools for the Negro Deaf bas¬ 
ketball tournament which was held in 
Jackson, Miss., March 8-9. 

Tournament scores: 

Texas 76, Georgia 37 

Florida 91, Alabama 75 

Texas 67, Mississippi 61 

Louisiana 60, Florida 68 

Florida 79, Mississippi 73 (Third 

Place) 

Texas 69, Louisiana 54 (Cham¬ 
pionship) 

All-tournament teams were as fol¬ 
lows : 

FIRST TEAM — Leroy Bookman 
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of Texas, Willie Craft of Mississippi, 
Will Haynes of Louisiana and Edward 
Wright of Florida. 

SECOND TEAM — Lathel Grimes 
of Florida, Charles Kizer of Texas, 
Woodward Wilkerson of Georgia, 
George Robinson of Mississippi and 
Samuel Scott of Louisiana. 

Junior standout Leroy Bookman is 
truly an All-American. He was a very 
outstanding player last year when his 
scoring average was 18.3, but this year, 
all around, he was even better. Bdok- 
man, as the newspapers have stated, is 
an “amazing” shooter. In 24 games, he 
scored 658 points, giving him an aver¬ 
age of 27.4 points per game, operating 
from his guard position. Three times he 
scored over 50 points, his highest being 
54 against a Class “A” Central Texas 
high school team. Four times he flipped 
in over 40 points. Bookman led the 
Texas Tigers to the SSND Champion¬ 
ship, averaging 20 points per game. 

The 31st annual Eastern Schools 
for the Deaf basketball tournament 
held at Gallaudet College, Feb. 14-15- 
16, 1963, under the auspices of the 
Kendall School for the Deaf did not 
produce the outstanding play of previ¬ 
ous tournaments in the calibre of play 
of teams or individuals. It was un¬ 
fortunate that Mt. Airy met Fanwood 
in the first game. Fanwood finally 
came out on top in the last few min¬ 
utes, 35-27. That was the low of the 
year for Mt. Airy, and it had been 
playing some very tough teams and 
beating them. 

American met New Jersey in the 
finals and held a 15-12 lead at the 
half. American was not getting the 
good shots because of a tough New 
Jersey defense, but NJSD was so tight 
that they looked bad on their tries at 


the hoop. New Jersey was within six 
points with three minutes to go and 
still had a chance to come out on top. 
American started to freeze and New 
Jersey had to loosen up that tight 
defense to get the ball. American 
took advantage and picked up a few 
quick FG’s and New Jersey was out 
of the ball game. 

Easteim tournament results: 

Division I 

Fanwood 35, Mt. Airy 27 
New Jersey 51, St. Mary’s 26 
American 45, West Virginia 36 
Western Pa. 58, Rome 45 
Mt. Airy 57, St. Mary’s 40 
West Virginia 42, Rome 34 
American 65, Western Pa. 42 
New Jersey 34, Fanwood 32 
American 65, Western Pa. 42 
Mt. Airy 58, West Virginia 46 
(Fifth Place) 

Fanwood 50, Western Pa. 36 

(Third Place) 

American 34, New Jersey 22 

(Championship) 

Division II 

Kendall 54, Vermont 35 
Maryland 44, Maine 43 
Maine 55, Vermont 47 (Third 

Place) 

Maryland 40, Kendall 36 (Cham¬ 
pionship) 

As for the tournament five, there 
are only two players that played well 
enough to warrant the distinction, 
Fred Yeager of American and Bruce 
Herzig of Fanwood. Besides those two 
players, others chosen on the first 
all-tournament team were Tony Kus- 
zaj of Western Pa., Bruce McNeish 
(6-4) of American and Tony deVito 
of New Jersey. On the second team— 
Robert Salvatore of Rome, Liborn Stoll- 
ings of West Virginia, John White of 
New Jersey, Ron Gabriel of Mt. Airy 
and Ralph Maxwell of Western Pa. 

On the first unit of Division II were 
five top cagers of small schools—Vincent 
Mainon of Maryland, Robert Jaschik of 
Maryland, Herbert Pickering of Ken¬ 
dall, William Ray of Kendall and Har¬ 
vey Locke of Vermont. 

The task of choosing the All- 
American teams this season was ex¬ 
tremely difficult as several schools 
had one or more outstanding players. 
The SWs 14th All-American Prep 
Hoop Team is printed elsewhere in 
this sports section. 

HOOPLA: Besides Wade Anderton 
and Leroy Bookman, two other top- 
notch cage performers of the 1962- 
63 season were Garland Boren of 
Oklahoma and Donald Lyons of 
Northern California (Berkeley) . . . 
Boren was named to the alternate all- 
state team representing the South . . . 
The all-star game between the North 
and the South is held in Oklahoma 
City each August ... In his four years 
on the Indian team Garland Boren 
scored a total of 1,739 points to set 
a school standard. This year he was 
second throughout the Class C schools 
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They are three of eight deaf prep top scorers in the nation during the 1962-63 cage season. Left to right: Garland Boren of Oklahoma, Donald Lyons 

of Northern California, and General Lee Scott of Virginia Negro. 


with 506 tallies in 19 games for a 

26.6 average . . . Boren was voted on 
Golden Trend Conference first team 
. . . Several colleges have shown an 
interest in Boren who hopes to go to 
Gallaudet upon his graduation next 
year . . . Lyons, Berkeley’s sharp- 
eyed 6-3 center, holds the distinction 
of being the school's first Prep of the 
Week in history . . . For the season, 
the 17-year-old, 175-pound junior 
scored 619 points in 25 games for a 

24.7 average . . . Lyons was CSDB’s 
top scorer, but his biggest asset was 
rebounding. He could shoot over any 
tight defense put up for him. And for 
a big man, he dribbles well . . , Lyons 
was the highest high school scorer in 
northern California, and was named to 
the Bay Counties League All-Star first 
team for two years in a row . . . 
Teddy McCann, Mississippi’s 6-5 seni¬ 
or center, was selected for All-Star 
cage tilt. He will play for the South 
All-Stars against the North All-Stars 
in the ninth annual Mississippi High 
School all-star game . . . High school 
coaches in Connecticut consider Fred 
Yeager, 6-0 junior guard and forward, 
one of the best all-around prep ath¬ 
letes in the state. They were as¬ 
tonished that Fred who had both feet 
injured early in December could play 
a terrific game only six weeks later 
. . . Ronald Schuler is cage mentor 
of Mystic (Conn.) Oral School for the 
Deaf. Mystic started a JV team this 
year, and its enrollment is 149 stu¬ 
dents . . . Robert Sheak, Jr., 5-11 seni¬ 
or forward, was the outstanding 
player of young and inexperienced St. 
Mary’s five. His father, who is 6-5, 
was a star center for Buffalo Club of 
the Deaf in the first four AAAD na¬ 
tional cagefests . . . James T. Gate¬ 
house is coach of Maine cage outfit. 
This school will be host to the Eastern 
Schools for the Deaf Basketball Tour¬ 
nament for the first time next year 
. . . Wisconsin has a player to watch 


in 16-year-old soph guard Randy Let- 
kiewicz. Though short on physical 
stature, he was a terror on offense 
. . . Indiana had the weakest basket¬ 
ball team in Athletic Director Jake 
Caskey’s 32 years there . . . There is 
a new age limit in Indiana. When a 
boy reaches 19 he is finished with 
competition, but if his birthday is in 
the season he can play. . . . Coach 
Leslie Massey’s Indiana team lost to 
Illinois and Ohio and beat Kentucky, 
so its all-time record in basketball 
against schools for the deaf is 66 won, 
26 lost . . . Indiana had an undefeated 
8th grade team, best in years, win¬ 
ning 14 games . . . Illinois had a very 
rough season this year, winning only 
one game, but is looking for better 


things next year with a good crop of 
freshmen coming into high school 
class . . . Jack Cooper paced the Kan¬ 
sas Jackrabbits to their best show¬ 
ing in more than five years. A 6-5 
center, Jack was named to the All- 
State Class B and BB first team 
squad. He was also chosen on the 
Johnson County High School League 
all-star unit, and was named as that 
league’s Most Valuable Player. . . . 
Marvin Randall, 160-pound senior 
guard, was the “hot rock” for Kansas 
and has a great shooting eye. He was 
the other main reason why Coach Joe 
Maxwell’s squad had a highly success¬ 
ful season. He was selected to All- 
State Class B and BB second team. 
. . . After having taught in the public 


This fine looking material representing American School for the Deaf Tigers who recently copped 
the 31st annual Eastern Schools for the Deaf basketball tournament held at Gallaudet College. 
This was their third title the last four years. Front row, left to right: Paul Rinas (32), Ricky Osgood 
(40), Bruce McNeish (24), Paul Don Aroma (20), Russell Perkins (30) and Ray McDevitt (42). Middle 
row: John Jacobsen, DeWitt Henderson, Robert Furman, David Lawrence, John Virgadaula and 
Fred Yeager. Back row: Coach Oscar Shirley, Manager Robert McDevitt, Raymond Stone, Arthur 
Costello, Imme Nikki, and JV coach A. Darby. Fred Yeager (6-0), Paul Don Aroma (6-0), Bruce 
McNeish (6-4) and Ricky Osgood (5-9) figured prominently in Shirley's strategy this past season. 
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JACK COOPER, on the left, and MARVIN RANDALL paced Kansas School for the Deaf Jackrabbit 
scoring this season. Both are seniors, and Cooper plans to enter Gallaudet College this fall. A 6-5 
center, Cooper led the team with a 1 5.7, and was named as the Johnson County School League's 
Most Valuable Player. Randall, 5-10 guard, was next at 13.3. KSD finished the cage season with 

a fine 12-6 record. 


high schools for Iowa for 10 years, Gene 
Stewart is the new athletic director 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf . . . 
Look out for Eddie Leighton of Min¬ 
nesota the next two years. Only a 
soph, Leighton is an all-around ath¬ 
lete and a terrific basketball player. 
. . . Gene Manion of Missouri was an 
all around basketball performer. He 
was awarded honors to Mid-Missouri 
Conference tournament first team. 
He passed the Gallaudet College en¬ 
trance tests last year, but decided to 
stay his senior year and get a better 
background for college . . . Kenneth 
Meyer was Nebraska’s “one-man” 
team this year . . . Montana was in 
the process of rebuilding and there 
have been several pleasant surprises. 
Shanny Mow, former sports editor of 
Gallaudet College’s “Buff and Blue,” 
is Montana’s new cage mentor . . . 
Jerry Wilding reported that the fu¬ 
ture is so bright for his Idaho five as 
he will have those same boys playing 
for him the next three years. Those 
freshmen played JV last year and 
won championship in a tournament 
designed for junior high boys and had 
a record of 13 victories against one 
loss . . . Lance Arave, 6-4 frosh cen¬ 
ter at Idaho, is to be watched . , . 
Frank Sladek thought Arizona would 
have a dismal season, but much to his 
surprise, his school five managed to 
win 8 out of 17 games . . . Bill Schultz, 
6-3 soph center, was Arizona’s main¬ 
stay this year . . . And Dan Folsom, 
captain of Arizona squad, was an ex¬ 
cellent doorman, but an end-of-the- 
season mishap hampered the young¬ 
ster somewhat. . . . Riverside had a 
tough year with four freshmen on 
its starting five. Ronald Slobe, 6-4 
senior center, was Riverside’s only 
experienced player . . . Eric Przybyla, 
at times, looked great for Jerry Tay¬ 


lor’s Utah Eagles, and displayed fine 
shooting ability . . . Washington com¬ 
pleted a winning season after an 8-10 
record in ’62. Being a newcomer, 
Coach Bob Devereaux did not miss 
any of last year’s players who gradu¬ 
ated. His boys had to master an all- 
new setup under Devreaux. Call it 
a “screen-and-go” pattern. Few 
coaches would elect to teach such an 
elaborate system to deaf players . . . 
Roy De Motte of Florida is a good 
left handed shooter hard to guard. He 
repeated as All-Conference this year. 
. . . It takes more than just one star 
to make a team—Georgia is a good 
example of that—but the Tigers also 
illustrate a very good example of a 
star . . . Junior Billy Stephenson a 
5-11 jumping-jack, led Georgia in a 
dismal season. He is also GSD’s num¬ 
ber one boy in football and track 
. . . This was South Carolina’s first 
year in the high school league and 
first year to play in a conference. 
Albert Creech was SCSD’s only boy 
with any playing experience. Thus the 
record, 1-19. Coach Bud Teaster does 
think some of his kids will be much 
better next year after one full year’s 
experience . . . Virginia won only 5 of 
20 games, but John Caudle received 
constant rave notices and opposing 
teams couldn’t stop his consistent 
scoring. At the Mason-Dixon tourney 
he scored 65 points in three games. 
He won honorable mention on the 
All-State team . . . Wilbert Sams is 
athletic director and basketball men¬ 
tor of Louisiana School for the Negro 
Deaf. He said his school plans to go 
all out for athletics next year . . . 
Louisiana Negroes participated in the 
All-Negro Deaf tournament held in 
Jackson, Miss. They were beaten in 
the finals by a very fine team from 
Texas and came out second in the 


tournament. For this meet, they had 
to leave three starters from their 
first team due to an age limit. In 
their regular district play, the or¬ 
ganization allows Louisiana Deaf Ne¬ 
gro school to play students two years 
beyond the age limit of hearing boys 
and girls . . . Mississippi Negroes 

made considerable improvement as 
the season progressed after losing 
four of their starters and all of their 
second team players from last year. 

. . . Willie Craft, 6-2 center, displayed 
fine rebounding and shooting ability 
for Mississippi Negroes throughout 
the season . . . While Wade Anderton 
had the best average points per game, 
Craft flipped in the most points, 754 
in 26 games . . . Virginia School for 
the Negro Deaf had a truly outstand¬ 
ing eager in General Lee Scott. His 
fleetness afoot and body agility re¬ 
minds you of the great Elgin Baylor, 
who happens to be his idol. Last year 
he posted a 19.9 average. This year he 
posted a phenomenal 24.0. In his last 
two games of his career he scored 35 
and 41 points respectively. Edward A. 
Pearson is coach of the Virginia Ne¬ 
gro Deaf five . . . Edward Wright of 
the Florida Negroes was one of the 
best rebounders in the state of Flor¬ 
ida. He could receive a pass under the 
basket and dunked it without running. 
He was the MVP at district tournament... 
Florida Negroes played a stiff schedule 
this year. They lost two games to 
Class A Murray High of St. August¬ 
ine, runnerup in the state tournament. 
Four other schools on Florida Negro 
Deaf’s schedule placed in the re¬ 
gional and played in the state AA. 
The Deaf Negroes won second place 
in their district and returned to the 
state after a year’s absence. They lost 
the first game by a 58-60 score . . . On 
Jan. 18 Florida Negro Deaf had won 
only 2 games and lost 10. Coach 
James Magness brought one boy up 
from the JV and they caught fire and 
finished with a .500 mark. From Jan. 
18 till the end of the season, they were 
13-5. . . . Coach Colin McAdam of 
Rome spoke highly of Robert Salva¬ 
tore. Opponents double and triple- 
teamed him on offense. . . . John 

Bradley of Ohio was outstanding, and 
Coach Otto Schwarz is looking for¬ 
ward to even greater things from 
John next year . . . North Carolina 
had the best cage team Ray Butler 
has ever coached or had under his 
“supervision” as athletic director. His 
starting lineup was: Ralph Hawley 
6-3, Billy Bledsoe 6-2, Ray Lockamy (6-1) 
Charles Crowe (6-1) and Moss (6-3). 
Superintendent Ben Hoffmeyer has 
said quite often that NCSD is in the 
hottest basketball league he has ever 
seen. . . . And we did take a good look 
at Ron Bromley and Deaf Prep Cage 
Coach-of-the-Year plaudits belonged 
to him again. . . . Now for statistics 
which will enable us to end up our 
14th annual basketball story . . . 
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Season Records 
East 


W L 


Mt. Airy (Pa.) 14 8 

Mystic .12 9 

Kendall . 10 7 

American .10 8 

Maine . 9 6 

New Jersey . 9 11 

Maryland . 8 9 

Rochester . 2 15 

Rome . 1 14 

St. Mary’s .1 15 

Clarke . 7 7 

Western Pa.— ■— 

Fanwood, N. Y.— — 

Vermont .— — 

Rhode Island .— — 


Central 

St. Rita .14 13 

Wisconsin . 7 7 

Ohio . 7 13 

Kentucky . 2 9 

Indiana . 2 18 

Michigan . 2 16 

Illinois . 1 21 

Midwest 

Kansas .12 6 

Missouri . 6 11 

Iowa . 6 13 

Minnesota . 4 9 

No. Dakota. 2 10 

Nebraska . 1 16 

So. Dakota . 1 17 

Southwest 

Mississippi .14 10 

Oklahoma .10 9 

Arkansas . 6 14 

Louisiana . 5 10 

Texas . 2 14 

Southeast 

Tennessee .18 9 

No. Carolina . 7 13 

Florida . 7 16 

Virginia . 5 15 

Georgia. 2 15 

So. Carolina . 1 19 

Alabama .— — 

Farweit 

No. Calif.16 11 

Washington .12 9 

Montana .11 6 

Colorado .11 9 

Arizona . 9 8 

Utah . 5 14 

Oregon . 5 14 

So. Calif. 1 15 

Idaho . 1 16 

New Mexico . 1 15 

Negroes 

Texas .18 6 

Florida . 16 15 

Mississippi .14 12 

Alabama .13 9 

Louisiana . 7 6 

Virginia . 6 7 

No. Carolina . 15 9 

Georgia . 6 9 

Arkansas .— — 

Tennessee .— — 


Results of interschool for the deaf games dur¬ 
ing the REGULAR season: 

EAST 

Mystic 63, Rhode Island 39 
Mystic 58, Rhode Island 53 
Mystic 74, Vermont 37 
Vermont 49, Mystic 37 
American JV 53, Maine 49 
American JV 60, Maine 42 
Maine 57, Vermont 45 
Kendall 37, Va. Negro 36 
Va. Negro 39, Kendall 31 
West Virginia 44, Kendall 34 
West Virginia 51, Kendall 45 
West Virginia 47, Maryland 43 
Maryland 47, West Virginia 45 
Maryland 41, Kendall 3 6 
Kendall 56, Maryland 55 
Clarke 65, Vermont 52 
Clarke 63, Mystic 54 
Mt. Airy 60, New Jersey 4 9 
Mt. Airy 43, New Jersey 28 

CENTRAL 

Illinois 82, Indiana 63 
Ohio 59, Indiana 58 
Indiana 60, Kentucky 54 
Ohio 57, Kentucky 53 
St. Rita 73, Ohio 41 
St. Rita 78, Ohio 41 
St. Rita 45, Kentucky 40 

INTERSECTIONAL 

Western Pa. 60, Ohio 66 
Missouri 48, Illinois 44 
Oklahoma 81, New Mexico 35 



This is Texas School for the Negro Deaf Tigers who won the championship of the 7th annual 
Southern Schools for the Deaf basketball tournament held at Jackson, Miss., and posted a sparkling 
18-6 record. Front row, left to right: Coach M. S. Caldwell, Melvin Lowe, Jake Smith, Thomas 
Wright, Leroy Bookman, Mack Malone, John Bookman and Jeff Bookman (trainer). Back row: Melvin 
Humphrey, Willie Lott, Ernest Shepherd, Charlie Kizer, Robert Smith and Charlie Wiley. 



The coaches and fans did not get a chance to see those 6-2 cagers from Louisiana School for the 
Negro Deaf at the all-Negro deaf cagefest at Jackson, Miss., because of their age. They are 21 
years old. FRED VARNADO, left, 195-pound forward, made All-State team in 1961, and this year 
he had a 19.8 average. WILLIE RAY HALL, right, 185-pound center, was a defensive demon. 

(Photo by Gary Clark) 


MIDWEST 

Kansas 61, Nebraska 29 
Iowa 64, Nebraska 47 
Missouri 46, Kansas 42 

SOUTHWEST 

Mississippi 56, Louisiana 54 
Oklahoma 60, Arkansas 38 
Oklahoma 55, Texas 45 


NEGROES 

Florida 107, Georgia 42 
Georgia 66, Alabama 63 
Alabama 73, Georgia 63 
Alabama 73, Arkansas 31 
Alabama 100, Tennessee 39 
Louisiana 98, Arkansas 23 
North Carolina 56, Virginia 42 
No. Carolina 74, Virginia 40 


SOUTHEAST 

Florida 56, So. Carolina 42 
Tennessee 63, So. Carolina 38 
Tennessee 74, Alabama 46 
Tennessee 61, Georgia 29 

FARWEST 

Washington 59, Oregon 57 
Washington 51, Oregon 49 
Idaho 50, Utah 42 
Colorado 65, Utah 47 
Colorado 44, New Mexico 42 
Arizona 74, New Mexico 40 
Arizona 67, So. California 47 
No. California 66, So. Calif. 38 


Top Scorers 





Aver. 



Total 

Per 

Player and School Games 

Points 

Game 

Wade Anderton, Tenn. 

.24 

740 

30.8 

Willie Craft, Miss. Negro ... 

.26 

754 

29.0 

Robert Salvatore, Rome . 

.15 

432 

28.8 

Leroy Bookman, Tex. Negro . 

.24 

658 

27.4 

Garland Boren, Okla. 

.19 

606 

26.6 

Tedddy McCann, Miss. 

.23 

576 

25.0 

Donald Lyons, No. Calif. ... 

.25 

619 

24.7 

General Lee Scott, Va. Negro 

13 

313 

24.0 

Eric Przybyla, Utah . 

.19 

408 

21.6 

Kenneth Meyer, Neb. 

.17 

365 

21.4 

Billy Bledsoe, N. C. 

.20 

415 

20.7 
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Bill Stephenson, Ga. 

Eddie Leighton, Minn. 

Lawrence Farovitch, Clark* 
Fred Varnado, La. Negro 
William Selan, Ala. Negro 

Fred Yeager, Amer. 

Robert Flink, Mont. 

Randolph Letkiewicz, Wis. 

Peter Martin, Maine . 

Vincent Mainon, Md. 

Robert STheak, Jr., 

St. Mary’s . 

Jerry Studer, St. Rita .... 
Sandy Woodward, Wash. 

John Caudle, Va. 

Harold Whitmore, Mo. 

Roy De Motte, Fla. 

Gary Shiplet, New Mex. .. 

Merrill Frelich, N. D. 

Lathell Grimes, Fla. Negro 

Eugene Manion, Mo. 

Jack Cooper, Kan. 

Charles Jordan, Ill. 

John Bradley, Ohio . 

Ricky Ahlgrim, S.D. 

Albert Creech, S. C. 

Roosevelt Cunningham, 

Ala. Negro . 

Bruce Jackson, Ill. 

Bob Brewer, Miss. 

Don Maynard, Ariz. 

Henry Evans, Ohio . 


CAAD SOFTBALL TOURNAMENT 
IN COLUMBUS, AUG. 30 - SEPT. 1 

By CASPER B. JACOBSON 


originator of deaf softball tournaments. 
At the Ohio School for the Deaf Re¬ 
union in 1940, Mr. Miller proposed a 
state softball elimination tournament to 
help ballyhoo the Ohio Reunion. Two 
teams signed up for this affair. The 
Akron Deaf Citizen’s Club nosed out 
Arnold Deak’s Photo Shop of Toledo by 
the score of 10 to 6. That evening the 
players decided to have softball games 
every year. This was the birth of the 
Ohio State Deaf Softball Tournament. 
The name was later changed to the 


Columbus, Ohio, the Cooperstown of 
deaf softball tournaments, will be host 
to the 20th Annual Central Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf Softball Tourna¬ 
ment, Aug. 30 through Sept. 1, 1963. 
Columbus Assiciation of the Deaf will be 
host. 

Chairman Walter Richards expects top 
teams from Columbus, Cleveland and 
Chicago to provide World Series atmos¬ 
phere. The entertainment will take 
place on Saturday evening. 

Charles J. Miller, Columbus’ own Hall 
of Fame coach, will be on hand to of¬ 
ficiate on the playing field. Mr. Miller 
can be credited with being the father and 
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14th ALL-AMERICAN DEAF PREP HOOP TEAM 


First Team 


Name 

Wade Anderton, Tennesse . 

Garland Boren, Oklahoma . 

Willie Craft, Miss. Negro . 

Billy Bledsoe, No. Carolina .... 

Roy DeMotte, Florida . 

Donald Lyons, No. Calif. 

Jack Cooper, Kansas . 

Teddy McCann, Mississippi . 

-Leroy Bookman, Texas Negro .. 
-General Lee Scott, Va. Negro 

-Eugene Manion, Missouri . 

-Edward Wright, Fla. Negro . 

-Fred Yeager, American . 


Age Ht. Wt. Class Coach 

.19 6-2 175 Sr. Bromley 

.19 6-2 195 Sr. Mnich 

.18 6-2 175 Jr. Dorsey 

-18 6-2 170 Sr. Butler 

-19 6-1 150 Sr. Slater 

-17 6-3 175 Jr. Fraley 

.17 6-5 170 Sr. Maxwell 

.19 6-5 160 Sr. Davis 

18 5-11 155 Jr. Caldwell 

.19 6-0 175 Sr. Pearson 

.19 5-10 150 Sr. Davis 

18 6-0 170 Jr. Magness 

.17 6-0 165 Jr. Shirley 


Second Team 


General chairman of the 20th annual Contra! 
States Athletic Association of the Deaf softball 
tournament in Columbus, O., Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 
is Walter Richards. Games will be played at 
Southview Field. Headquarters will be the Neil 
House. 

Central States Athletic Association to ac¬ 
commodate out-of-state teams that 
wanted to participate. 

Tournament games in Columbus will 
be held at Southview Field. Hotel head¬ 
quarters will be the Neil House (across 
from the state capital). The local com¬ 
mittee: Walter Richards, general chair¬ 
man; Charles J. Miller, field manager, 
Harry Carlisle, trophies; Thelma Fank- 
houser, hotel reservations; Paul Roden- 
fels, registration; Harry Case, souvenir 
program book; Frank Boldizar, treasur¬ 
er. Casper B. Jacobson is in charge of 
publicity and probably the floor show. 


-Lloyd Edwards, Tennessee .. 

Bob Brewer, Mississippi . 

-Bruce Herzig, New York . 

-Eric Przybula, Utah . 

-Albert Creech, So. Carolina 

-John Caudle, Virginia . 

-Kenneth Meyer, Nebraska .. 

-Robert Salvatore, Rome . 

-John Bradley, Ohio . 

-Jeff Lambrecht, Louisiana .. 


18 6-2 165 Jr. Bromley 

16 6-2 160 Sr. Davis 

18 5-10 175 Jr. Kennedy 

19 5-11 160 Sr. Taylor 

19 6-3 170 Sr. Teaster 

18 6-2 180 Jr. Parks 

18 6-0 180 Jr. Gannon 

19 5-9 140 Sr. McAdam 

17 5-11 160 Jr. Schwarz 

18 6-2 190 Sr. Shipman 

SPECIAL MENTION to overage cagers: Fred Varnado and Willie Ray Hall, both 
6-2 of Louisiana Negro, and John White of New Jersey. 

SPECIAL MENTION to sensational freshmen: Lance Arave (6-4), Idaho; William 
Selan, Alabama Negro. 

SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding sophomores: Randolph Letiewicz, Wisconsin; 
Harvey Locke (6-0), Vermont; Vincent Mainon, Maryland; Jerry Studer, (6-1), 
St. Rita; Eddie Leighton, Minnesota; Richard Kinney, Indiana; Ronald Gabriel and 
Edward Wiggins (6-3), Mt. Airy; Bill Schultz (6-3), Arizona. 

SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding juniors:: Lathell Grimes (6-0), Florida Negro; 
Robert Jaschik (6-3), Maryland; Sandy Woodward (6-2), Washington; Merrill 
Frelich, North Dakota; Bill Stephenson, Georgia. 

SPECIAL MENTION to deserving seniors: Marvin Randall, Kansas; Richard Kerby 
(6-3), Missouri; Ronald Slobe (6-4), So. California; Jackie Palmer, Tennessee; 
Ben Evans, No. California; Henry Evans (6-2), Ohio; Bruce Jackson, Illinois; Her¬ 
bert Pickering (6-0), Kendall; Bruce McNeish (6-4), American. 

HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Jim Tidwell (6-0), Alabama; Ralph 
Maxwell, Western Pa.; Tony DeVito, New Jersey; Bobby Millwee (6-2), Oklahoma; 
Jeff Fahlman, Washington; Rich Osgood, American; Paul DonAroma, American; 
Tony Gale, Mystic; Robert Sheak, Jr., St. Mary’s; George Hadersbeck (6-3), Mt. 
Airy; Gordon Bergan, Clark; Harold Whitmore, Maine; Lilborn Stollings, West 
Virginia; Loren Schultz, Iowa; Gary Abraham (6-1) Minnesota; Charles Crowe 
(6-2), No. Carolina; Tony Sanchez, Arizona; Martin Ribera, Oregon; Leslie Cotton, 
Bill Clifton and Larry Murray of Colorado. 
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INDIANAPOLIS COURSE FOR DEAF DRIVERS—Average attendance at the four-session course in safe 
driving conducted for deaf motorists at Indianapolis in May was 75. Among the program features 
were movies and other visual aids teaching basic safety factors. Shown above are Don G. Pet- 
tingill, who served as director of the course; Charley Whisman, president of the Indiana Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf; Norman Brown, one of the planning committee; and Al E. Huber of the Indiana 

Traffic Safety Foundation, Inc. 


Milwaukee WAD Chapter 
Has Banquet and Show 

Milwaukee County War Memorial 
Center, overlooking: Lake Michigan, 
was the scene of a banquet and stage 
show sponsored by the Milwaukee Chap¬ 
ter of the Wisconsin Association of the 
Deaf the evening of May 18. Elaine 
Kressin was chairman of the occasion, 
enjoyed by 172 persons, most of them 
from out-of-town. Among those at the 
head table were Miss June Carr, direc¬ 
tor of Milwaukee Hearing Society; Mrs. 
Lucille Taylor, teacher and daughter 
of Frederick Neesam; the Rev. Arthur 
G. Leisman; and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Turk. 

Toastmaster at the buffet style ban¬ 
quet was Kenneth Steinke, with Mrs. 
Taylor serving as interpreter for Mr. 
Turk, director of Milwaukee Health 
Section of the United Community Ser¬ 
vices. Others in the program included 
Robert A. Horgen and Rev. Leisman. 

The vaudeville-type stage show was 
under the direction of Mrs. Philip 
Zola. Lorraine McDaniel was mistress 
of ceremonies. The show featured the 
following: 

Joanna Ziehsdorff, who placed pla¬ 
cards on the stage easel to announce 
the numbers. 

Dolores Kubiak, Judy Reed and Janet 
Kluck, who appeared in a can-can act 
and as chorus for singer Siami Bakkila, 
who sang “Powder Your Face with 
Sunshine.” 

Martin Drews, who did a tap dance 
a la Al Jolson. 

Ruth Reinick, who meandered among 
the crowd as a Southern Belle before 
collaring Roger Crocker for a resound¬ 
ing buss and the singing of “O-oh! That 
Kiss!” 

Melvin Newbry and Dolly Panella, 
who danced the Charleston. 

Judy Pleskatcheck and Vanna Gulick, 
who sang “My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
dressed as young patriots. 

William Reinick, who as a Southern 
Gentleman went offstage to seek his 
sweetheart and escort her to the stage 
to serenade her with “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart.” 

Elaine Kressin, who rendered “Old 
Black Joe” in blackface. 

Evelyn Zola, who impersonated Mae 
West in a version of “Come Up and 
See Me Sometime.” 

Sammy Reige, who was the hit of 
the evening as the mysterious “Gypsy 
Rose Lee,” in a striptease parody. 

The three “chorus girls” and singer 
Siami Bakkila closed out the program 
with “Blue Hawaii,” with each girl 
choosing a swain with whom to per¬ 
form an Aloha dance. 

At the conclusion door prizes were 
given, with first prize of a $25 bond 
going to Mary Pleskatcheck. — Mrs. 
Daniel B. Lewis. 


Traffic Safety Program 

By Don G. Pettingill, Chairman 

One of the best things for the deaf 
to have come to Indiana for some time 
is the “Traffic Safety Program for In¬ 
diana Deaf Drivers.” 

The public relations value of such a 
school is immeasurable. It has brought 
before a large group of Indiana deaf 
some very influential traffic authorities 
and experts in various fields of traffic 
safety and education. At the first meet¬ 
ing in the Indiana State School gym 
May 1, 75 deaf people registered for 
the four-session course. Over 100 show¬ 
ed up for the second session at Short- 
ridge High School, May 8. 

The program instructs the deaf on 
all phases of traffic laws and regula¬ 
tions. There are lectures by experts on 
such things as the safety value of seat 
belts, what to do in case of an accident 
and about different traffic control sig¬ 
nals and methods. There are movies, 
too, among which are “Smith System 
of Safe Driving,” “Winter Driving,” 
and “Freeway Driving.” 

Started two years ago by Judge Sher¬ 
man G. Finesilver, Municipal Judge of 
Denver, Col., with a Driver Improve¬ 
ment School for the Colorado deaf, the 
idea has taken hold all over the United 
States. It was Judge Finesilver who 
started corresponding with Albert Hu¬ 
ber, executive director of the Indiana 
Traffic Safety Foundation, Inc., about 
the feasibility and possibility of having 
such classes in Indiana. Judge Finesil¬ 
ver made a special trip in February to 
meet with Mr. Huber, Dr. William Mc¬ 
Clure, superintendent of ISD, Charley 
Whisman, president of IAD, Norman 
Brown, chairman of the Welfare Com¬ 
mittee, IAD, and Don G. Pettingill, 
counselor, Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing, DVR, Indiana. Several leading 
traffic and law enforcement authorities 
also attended that first breakfast meet- 


for Indiana Deaf Drivers 

ing where ideas and plans were tenta¬ 
tively discussed. 

Mr. Whisman and Mr. Brown then 
polled the deaf in Indianapolis on their 
feelings regarding such a program and 
found so much interest that it was de¬ 
cided to go full speed ahead. A com¬ 
mittee of nine members was formed 
from the four major local organizations 
of the deaf in order to be able to con¬ 
tact the most people with the details of 
the program. Marguerite Breedlove and 
Norman Brown represented the IAD; Al¬ 
bert Reeves and Cyrus Sochalski, the 
Indianapolis Deaf Club; Harold Larsen 
and William Wiggers, Frat Div. 22; 
and Mrs. Sarah Fouts and Mrs. Rowena 
Creek, the Aux Frat division. Don Pet¬ 
tingill was included because of his work 
with Judge Finesilver in Denver, and 
was eventually chosen chairman for the 
same reason. Norman Brown was voted 
secretary. 

The schedule called for four 2-hour 
sessions on four straight Wednesdays 
in May, starting at 7 :30 p.m. Al Huber 
did a masterful job of conducting the 
classes and he did a superb job of se¬ 
lecting the speakers and lecturers for 
the program as a whole. 

And what would a deal like this be 
without interpreters, bless ’em? For the 
first meeting in the School gym on May 
1, we were fortunate in having Miss 
Susan Christian and Mrs. Ellen Fair as 
our capable “signers.” For the May 8 
meeting, Mrs. Fair and Bob Kennedy 
interpreted for us. On May 15, Mr. 
Ray Browning and Rev. Daniel Pokorny 
handled the interpreting chores, and at 
the May 22 meeting, our faithful Mrs. 
Fair and Rev. Pokorny lent their cap¬ 
able services. A fervent and humble 
thanks to all these people from each 
and every one of us. 

If enough interest is shown, another 
series of classes will be offered next 
fall. 
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Home Office Notes 


As this is being written, members of 
the NAD Executive Board are preparing 
for a Board meeting in Chicago on 
June 14-15. We have long hoped that 
the Association could find a way to have 
its Board meet in between-convention 
years, and we have finally managed to 
call a meeting. We hope this can become 
a regular affair, and, furthermore, we 
hope that in the near future the mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Representatives 
can be included in such meetings. We 
have hoped, and still hope, that it will 
be possible to secure financing for such 
meetings from the Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration so that the meet¬ 
ings can take the form of a workshop 
for leadership. At present, the nature 
of the meeting would not fulfill the re¬ 
quirements for VRA sponsorship. 

Anyhow, the Executive Board is hav¬ 
ing the first full-scale between-conven¬ 
tion meeting in the history of the As¬ 
sociation, as far as we know. We felt 
the meeting was necessary because so 
much can be done which would take 
much longer to do by correspondence. 

Board Members Sanderson and Ram- 
ger have worked up the agenda for the 
meeting and it is certain that we shall 
have two very busy days. Topics to be 
considered by the Board are as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. The status of the budget and the 
budget to be proposed in 1964. 

2. The proposed Council of Organiza¬ 
tions of and for the deaf. Policy 
and NAD participation. 

3. The workshop now being consid¬ 
ered by the VRA. 

4. NAD delegation at the meeting of 
the World Federation of the Deaf. 

5. Report of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

6. Report of the Ways and Means 
subcommittee on investment of 
funds. 

7. Report of the committee on the 
proposed Pan-American alliance. 

8. Discussion of 1964 convention ar¬ 
rangements. 

9. Discussion of arrangements for 
future conventions. 

10. The Gallaudet College situation. 

11. THE SILENT WORKER. Present 
condition, circulation, finances. 

12. Vocational Rehabilitation services 
for the deaf. 

13. The Fort Monroe workshop. 

14. NAD policy with respect to the 
VRA. 

15. Policy with respect to seeking 
grants for projects. 
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16. Possible pilot studies or projects 
which the NAD might undertake. 

17. The NAD attitude toward estab¬ 
lishment of regional vocational 
training schools or centers. 

18. The Washington, D.C., liaison of¬ 
fice. 

19. Possibility of a joint CAD-NAD 
project to provide local services 
to the deaf as a pilot project. 

20. Relationship with the state associ¬ 
ations. 

21. Examination of the quota system. 

22. Publicity. 

We shall expect to have a complete 
report on the Board meeting ready for 
the next issue of THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER. 

The Home Office has received a re¬ 
quest from Okinawa for material about 
deaf drivers. In Okinawa the deaf are 
not permitted to drive. We have sent 
the material to both Okinawa and Japan. 
A few years ago a similar request from 
Hawaii gained for the deaf there the 
right to drive, and now we hope for the 
same results in Okinawa. 

The request from Okinawa came from 
the Reverend Aimee Ada Coryell, who, 
with her mother, is a missionary to the 
deaf in the Orient. They have been 
working in the Philippines and will re¬ 
turn there when they have completed 
their work in Okinawa. She tells us they 
have been preparing material for teach¬ 
ing uneducated deaf in the Philippines 
and have devised methods by which they 
have taught uneducated deaf persons to 
read, write, and understand instructions 
within six months. They are planning 
to use this method in other countries in 
the Orient. 

Not long ago this page had some re¬ 
marks concerning a workshop on leader¬ 
ship which was being planned as a sort 
of follow-up of the Fort Monroe work¬ 
shop. Application for a grant for the 
workshop had been filed with the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Administration but 
it did not go through. At present a new 
application has been prepared and we 
hope to have something to announce in 
the near future. 

San Fernando Valley State College 
has been holding a series of classes in 
adult education for the deaf of the Los 
Angeles area. President Burnes and 
Harold Ramger, president of the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf, were 
invited to observe the classes recently. 
They were greatly impressed, and there 
is a likelihood that the project will be 
further developed throughout California. 


THE SILENT WORKER will have an 
article about this project as soon as it 
can be completed. 

The Home Office had a group of in¬ 
teresting and interested visitors on May 
28. They were the members of the Jun¬ 
ior NAD group from the California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley. The 
Berkeley Junior NADders are a lively 
and active group and we enjoyed show¬ 
ing them the office. 

We were preparing to entertain 
another pair of distinguished visitors 
one day in May, but the plans had to be 
cancelled. Sir Frank Nixon and Lady 
Nixon from London were in Berkeley 
but on the day they were to visit the 
Home Office Lady Nixon became ill and 
they were unable to complete their day’s 
program. Sir Frank is the Honorable 
Treasurer of the Royal National Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf in England and they 
were making a tour of the United 
States, visiting schools and other agen¬ 
cies concerned with the deaf. President 
Burnes had a brief meeting with them 
while they were at the California School 
in Berkeley. We regretted not being 
able to bring them to the office, but we 
hope they will find occasion to come 
again. 

State Cooperating Association quotas 
received during the past month have 
been as follows: 

Illinois, $199.50. 

District of Columbia, $58.50. 

Mississippi, $130.00. 

Louisiana, $345.00. 

Maryland, $151.50. 

New York, $484.50. 

CORRECTION 

The NAD’i April 1963 financial state¬ 
ment printed in the May issue of the 
SW rad a typographical error in one 
line—that listing the Quotas. Due to the 
error, the total was imitted and Okla¬ 
homa’s payment misstated. The line 
should have read: 

Quotas: Texas, $451.50; Okla¬ 
homa, $204.00; Ohio, $58.50 . 714.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
MAY, 1963 


Receipts 

Advancing Membership Dues .$ 176.00 

Affiliation Fees . 30.00 

Contributions . 10.00 

Quotas: Mississippi, $130.50; Illinois, 

$246; Wash., D.C., $58.50; Louisi¬ 
ana, $345; New York, $484.50; 

Maryland, $151.50 1,416.00 

Sale of Publications . 6.25 

Services Rendered . 4.00 


$1,642.25 

Expenses 

Janitorial Services . 15.00 

Office Petty Cash Fund 

Reimbursement . 11.42 

Office Postage Fund . 200.00 

Verifax Supplies . 20.69 

Printed Envelopes . 79.42 

Rent . 126.50 


Salaries: B. B. Burnes, $200; R. 

Epding, $400; R. Greenmun, 

$100; E. Woodruff, $200 . 

900.00 


Silent Worker Share in 

Adv. Memberships . 67.05 

Telephone . 14.80 

Social Security . 32.63 

Membership Dues—World Federation 
of the Deaf, 1961-62-63 @ $60 
per year . 180.00 


$1,647.51 
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JUNE 27-JULY 3-1965 


COMBINATION TICKET 



$ 50 . 


Includes: single price 

BOAT RIDE. $ 5.00 

RECEPTION AND DANCE. 7-50 

OPENING CEREMONIES. 5.00 

ADMISSION TO ALL GAMES (6) @$6.00 . 36.00 

DRAMATIC PLAY. 3.00 

BANQUET. 15.00 

REGISTRATION FEE. 1-00 

SOUVENIR PROGRAM. 1.50 


Total - $77.00 

MU]/ NOW and SAVE EVEN MORE 

$40. in 1963 f Enclosed is $_for_tickets @ $40.00. Send receipts to: 


CHECK YOUR OWN CLUB OR WRITE TO: 

MR. RONALD SUTCLIFFE 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 


Enclosed is $_ 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY & STATE 











^ILBSRJ C. EASTMAN 
GALLAODET college 
WASHINGTON 2, D c 
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B DIRECTORY 


is wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE SILENT WORKER, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
33'/2 Auburn Avenue, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1361 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays and Friday evenings 
Noon to 1 a. m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
D. Petkovich, secretary 


Midwest's oldest establisred deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
105 Davenport 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

-Subscribe to THE SIGN POST¬ 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

645 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Ellen Horst, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 
H. A. D. 

Albert Berke, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D.: 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Charles Miller, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Irene Morgan, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
27 West Ohio Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Visitors Welcome 
Open Friday and Saturday Nights 


KANSAS CITY CLUB OF THE DEAR, INC. 
Temporarily "No Roof" 

For information: 

Phone WE 1-0614 or CH 1-4844 
Miss Erlene M. Graybill, secretary 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 
Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
625 South Second Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Nelly Nerhus, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4tb Saturday of each month 
Yita Harrison, Secretary 
8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors Welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2111/2 East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

Open Fri. evening. Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
President—Albert Hecker 
Vice President—Charles Musgrove 
Secretary—Miss Catherine Garchiero 
Treasurer—Mrs. Martha Stanford 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1004 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

649 North 12th Street 
San Jose, California 
Marjorie Norvelle, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Carol E. Sponable, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Werner Scbutz, pres. Frank Wrobel, vice pres. 
Vera Langford, secy. Tony Tortorici, treas. 


Visitors are welcome to— 

ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB 
3517a N. Grand Blvd. 

St. Louis 7, Mo. 

President: Ken Van Dyke 
Secretary: Paul Hrabovsky 
Treasurer: Julia Willis 
Open Fri., Sat. Eves, & Sun. P.M. 


UNION LEAGUfi OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 Welt l71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
Norman Finkelstein, president 
Max Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
930V2 West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Mrs. Fern Foltz, secretary 
1523 N. Pinecrest 
Wichita, Kansas 








































